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Gin Slowly; Save 





NE of the most important 
articles that The Progressive 
Farmer has ever printed— 
that. is our opinion of the letter 
from Congressman A. F. Lever, 
on another page, explaining the 
provisions of the proposed Fed- 
eral Warehouse Law, a measure 
to whose support all American 
farmers should quickly rally. 
The advantages of the plan 
should be self-evident. It will 
standardize the cotton warehouse 
receipt, and make it literally ‘‘as 
good as gold’’ as collateral paper. 
It will insure scientific grading of 
all cotton stored in such ware- 
houses and thereby save the farm- 
ers millions of dollars—millions 
now being lost, as Mr. Lever 
points out, as a result of shrewd, 
unfair graders taking advantage 
of the grower’s ignorance, and 
millions more lost asa result of 
incompetent buyers grading too 
low in order to protect them- 
selves from their own ignorance. 
We have already been urging 
_farmers to establish state ware- 
house systems, and expect to con- 





Some Money; and Ask for the National Warehouse Bill 














tinue to do so, for as Mr. Lever 
points out, there will be plenty 
left for the states to do in ware- 


TWO GOOD FARM CROPS—BOYS AND PIGS 
Jimmie Patton, the three-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, N. C., and his eleven-months-old O. I. C. Boar (weight 450 pounds) 





law. 


might be too careless in licensing graders, 
might be too negligent in safeguarding 
receipts, etc., etc. And then, as Mr. Lever 
says, the bad receipt might injure - the 
credit of the good one. But with Na- 
tional supervision and control, and the 
reputation for thorough. and scientific 
work, utterly free from _ politics, for 
which the National Department of Agricul- 
ture has a reputation, the warehouse re- 
ceipt would be absolutely unquestioned 
as collateral, and money would be avail- 
able in unlimited quantities not only through 
the Federal Reserve system, but from all 
the great financial centers where dollars 
are always seeking investment on safe 
security. 

Of the three things that we now appeal to 
cotton farmers to do, therefore, the first of 
all is this: Sit down and write to your 
Congressmen and ask them to support 
the Smith-Lever National Warehouse 
Bill or its equivalent. 








housing and marketing after this National measure is passed. But the 
first great need, as we see it, is the passage of this National warehouse 
If each state has a separate system without responsibility to the 
National Government, one state might be lax in enforcing its rules, 


slowly. 


grave danger, 


The next thing we wish to urge is the importance of ginning 
It is commonly. reported that owing to the remarkably 
hot fall, cotton has opened with unprecedented rapidity. 
therefore, 


There is 
that excessive ginning receipts, due to 





"Governor Craig’s “Moonlight School” Proc- 
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early opening and picking, will give an 
impression of a bigger crop than really 
exists and thereby set back prices. 

Our third and last point is that this 
is a good year—perhaps the best year 
in all their lives for many—for the 
poor man to save a little money. It 
was a blessed thing for Southern 
farmers that cotton stayed low all sum- 
mer. It kept them from buying much, 
and now that cotton has gone up, they 
are going to find themselves with more 
surplus money than they had expected. 
And if you have such a surplus, Mr. 
Farmer, please invest it wisely. Put it in 
a bank where it will not have a tendency 
to burn a hole in your pocket whenever 
some slick-tongued agent or merchant 
gets after you, and then check on it likea |} 
business man from time to time for bet- |) 
ter comforf& for the home, better tools |) 
and machinery for the farm and better }) 














hogs and cattle, 
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Here’s wonderful 
money’s worth for 50c! 
Men! Here's a soft, smooth, elastic winter underwear 


that will warm you, wear you, fit you, and save you half 

your underwear moncy! ides all this, “Hanes” under- 

a a ater eg 

cuffs that hug wrist ‘ iting lets that can't 
h loose, and unbreakable that 


are guaranteed not 





Yiectmnes Hanes Un- 
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You never saw such value for the money—nor better underwear at any price. How 
can we doit? Because we buy the finest cotton direct from the growers and spin 
our own yarn; because we specialize on just this one grade of men’s underwear. 
Look up the “Hanes” dealer in your town. If you don’t know who he is, write to 
us and we'll tell you. Insist on “Hanes.” ere are no others “just as good.” 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
EVERY IS A 
STUMP Jim DOLLAR 
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WHY IT PAYS ‘TO BUY 
A STUDEBAKER 


I am va Stadebaker Farm 
Woges which has been in constant 
use 


grain to Tek 
I bought the wagon from 
. Gruner and have hauled as 
high as 50 bushels to the load. 
The wagon has been in ‘several 
r y idents but has never 
had a broken wheel or axle, nor 
has a new félloe or spoke been 
put in, 
The wagon is in excellent con- 
dition and is being used every day. 
C. E._ Stephenson, 
Atwood, IIL 
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old Studebaker 
-EERE’S.a Studebaker wagon . 

: that has had hard usage for 

thirty-five years, served two owners and is still on the job. 


And this isn’t an exceptional Studebaker, for we have 
thousands of testimonials telling similar stories about the long 
life and good service Studebaker wagons have given. 


Why Studebaker’s Last Longest 


These long lived wagons are'the _is a most deceptive thing. And’that since 
result of S er superiority; a superi- the cost of a farm wagon is in direct pro- 
ority which comes from the long ageingand _ portion to its length of life, that wagon is 
weathering of the timber, tested steel, the the cheapest that can prove the longest 
splendid standardization of the manufactur- _ average term of service. 
ing processes and the rigid requirements of 
test and re-test a each wagon 
has to pass. Even baker paint ‘and 
varnish is analyzed before it is used. 

But, remember, since paint can make all 
wagons look of equal quality, appearance 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


CHICAGO ALLAS KANS 
SALT LAKE SAN FRANCISCO one 


To make sure you will get a lifetime of 
service, buy a Studebaker. You will 
never regret having bought it. ~ 


Studebaker Buggies and Harness are 
also built to outlast others. 


NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
Adv. 203% 


Studebakers last a lifetime 








“If you want long wear, with comfort, buy 
WRIGHT’S UNION SUITS” 


“They sure take the ribbon for 
long distance wear. Every thread 


W and seam is made‘to withstand the 
‘wee pull and strain that a hard-working 


man puts upon his underwear. 
Perspiration won't rot Wright's 
Union Suits so soon. 

“They give you all the warmth 
‘you want, but are light in weight. 


While they wear they fit—just like 
they were made for you alone. 
The elastic spring-needle ribbing 
holds the shape. 

The longer wear makes them 
more economical than cheaper 
grades. Made of wool and cotton. 
$2 up at good dealers. Shirts and 
drawers, $1 up.” 


The ground 
covered by an average 

’ stump and its roots will grow 
2 25c. to 50c. worth of food crops per 
“y year. A hundred-stump acre will produce 

$50 worth of food per year after clearing. 
Why leave these dollars buried under stumps and 

pay taxes.on stump land when the whole world offers 

big prices for American. farm products? 


" ge. 
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Stumping Powder * 


Will get them:out in cold and wet weather, when you have 
plenty of time. Clear land now, and crop it next spring. 
This explosive is low freezing, hence works well up to 
winter weather. It takes less Stumping Powder in 
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Underwear for me. °° WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR CO., New York 














While Planning to Build g.. 
| Look Into The Lomber Quesiion 


Carefuily 


famber, durable lumber—lumber that will 


carry weight, stand strain, and last. You can get that kind 
lumber from your ae ane Fad is sg from = fact, 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


wet weather than in dry. Turn the wet days of on . ine 
Fall into cash. He'll tell you. ‘The United Statce Government also tells you. If you-look 
; : : . ; } in Bulletin No. 99 of the Department of Agriculture, you'll read: 
ror-clear, illustrated instructions write “Heavy, hard. strong, tough, grain fine, even, straight durable 
y Oe 
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% i i soil. It had in long pieces, free from 
for Free yarns Explosives 4n contact with t nme nm long pieces, Jr 


ne E. 1. du Pontde Nemours & Co. 
Naa WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FREE 

me your 

Barn and Bin Pians.......... 
Silo Book 


Let your dealer give you South 
Yellow Pine prices on th: 
ing or —— ng and if 
up-to-date = for a 
gran or other farm s 
would like t he b 
issued, write us, marking your fer- 


ences on the attached coupon. We have 
nothing to sell to you—we have facts 
to give you free, 
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The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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the system of the -horse. 

















‘Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















|‘ considering ‘the large per cent of 
failures in first attempts to grow 
bur clover, it might be well to ques- 
tion the generally accepted theory 
that seed in the burs carry sufficient 


inoculation with them. Drying is not ‘ 


good for bacteria, and the writer ser- 
iously doubts if seed in the burs us- 
ually carry sufficient inoculation. It 
would be safer to add some other in- 
oculating material, such as soil or 
cultures. 
a Ae he 

The cotton acreage for 1916 will be 
determined this fall. If we feed our- 
selves, our soils and our livestock, 
there will not be too much cotton 
planted. The cotton acreage will de- 
pend much on the crimsen clover, oats 
and wheat sown this fall. We tan 
grow all the cotton needed for 1916 
on the acreage planted to that crop in 
1915. If more cotton is needed better 
preparation of the land, better seed 
and better cultivation will produce 
all the increase required. 


Depraved Appetite 

LEASE give me a remedy for a 

horse that eats his own drop- 
pings.” 

This unusual action of a horse is 
generally due to a deranged diges- 
tion, or the failure of the owner ‘to 
give in the feed all that is required by 
It is a de- 
praved appetite which is not likely to 





develop in a horse well-fed or in. 


good heaith. 

In the first place, then, we suggest 
a moderate variety of feed and .of 
such kinds as to give a fairly well 
balanced ration. If corn and fodder 
only have been feed, add a little pea- 
vine hay anda little cottonseed meal, 
If the animal has been heavily fed 
reduce the quantity of feed -even 
though it becomes mecessary to re- 
duce the amount of work. 

Sometimes an acid or sour condi- 
tion of the stomach may be :respon- 
sible for this unnatural craving. We 
have seen good results from feeding a 
small quantity of wood ashes or giv- 
ing a half teacupful of lime water 
Once a day. 

Internally, as a tonic and correct- 
ive, we suggest giving one ounce of 
hyposulphite: of soda and one dram 
each of powdered nux vomica and 
dry sulphate of iron twice a day. 





Boiling Melilotus Seed to Hasten 
Germination 

READER writes: “Will the pro- 

cess of boiling melilotus seed pro- 

duce the same beneficial effects that 

it does with bur -clover seed in the 


“burs?” 


We know of no experiments which 
throw definite light on this question. 
It is a well known fact that the seed 
of melilotus have a large per cent 
with hard shells or coats, and that 
the germination of unhulled seed is 
slow and more or Jess unsatisfactory 
as a result. If these seed are hulled 
by an ordinary clover huller the rub- 
bing process involved so affects the 
seed coat or shell as to greatly in- 
crease the prompt germination of the 
seed. 

It seems probable that boiling for 
a certain time would produce the 
Same beneficial results as with bur 
clover, but we have no data bearing 
particularly on this question. If boil- 
ing for one minute is the best length 
of time for boiling bur clover seed, 
then it would appear that a slightly 


, Shorter period might be ‘best for meli- 


lotus seed, for they are mot covered 
*by such a thick. bur or hull. On the 


other hand, it may be that the meli- 
lotus seed have a harder coat or shell 
and that longer boiling would be best. 

The prospect of increasing the 
prompt germination of the melilotus 
seed by this process is sufficient to 
justify a thorough testing of it on a 
small scale. 





The South Can Finish Beef Cattle 
Cheaply 


HERE are those who still assume 

that the South cannot afford to 
finish beef cattle. This attitude, 
which is as old as we have any recol- 
lection, is still maintained by some of 
our Northern friends, notwithstand- 
ing their own experiment stations 
have proved that cottonseed meal and 
corn silage are the cheapest feeds, 
even in the North. 


The South can well afford to finish 


her own beef cattle if she produces | 


cattle of a grade that any one can 
finish profitably, and finishes them 
intelligently on the feeds which have 
been demonstrated as the ones which 
produce economical results—corn sil- 
age, cottonseed meal and cheap, 
coarse, unsalable roughage produced 
on the farm, such as corn stover, 
straws, cottonseed hulls and legume 
hays of a quality not suitable for 
marketing. 





“Wolf” Teeth Usually Do No Damage 


HAT effect do ‘blind’ or wolf 

teeth have on a horse? Does 
the shape of the head betray them 
before they appear? If enlargements 
appear below the eyes, do they indi- 
cate that ‘blind’ teeth will appear? Is 
the real yalue of a horse injured by 
these enlargements having appeared, 
and what is the remedy?” 

As a general rule, “blind” or “wolf” 
teeth have no effect on the health 
or value of a horse. In the early de- 
velopment of the horse the space be- 
tween the front teeth and the grind- 
ers, which is now free of teeth, was 
probably filled with teeth and the 
blind teeth are simply remnants of 
these teeth. In other words, they are 
degenerated teeth which, having be- 
come useless, have become small and 
in many cases absent entirely in the 
mature animal. 


The enlargements frequently seen 
on the sides of the face below the 
eyes seldom or never have any rela- 
tion to the so-called “blind” teeth. 
These enlargements appear over the 
reots of the grinders and not over 
the “blind” or “wolf” tooth. They are 
due to an abnormal irritation result- 
ing from the development of the per- 
manent grinders. Some claim that in 
most cases where these enlargements 
appear they are due to a- failure to 
shed the milk teeth, which should be 
shed as the permanent grinders de- 
velop at different ages. 

Usually these enlargements on the 
sides of the face below the eyes do 
no harm, but gradually become small- 
er as the teeth develop and the horse 
advances in years. In some cases 
there may develop sufficient inflam- 
mation around the roots of the teeth 
to cause the formation of an abscess 
and a running or discharging sore on 
the face; but this is rare and unless 
the services of a competent veteri- 
narian can be obtained to examine 
the teeth, the best plan is to apply no 
treatment, but allow nature to take 
its course, as little can be done to 
prevent the growth of the enlarge- 
ment or to cause it to disappear more 
rapidly. 

“Blind” teeth do not lower the real 


value of a horse. The enlargements 
which sometimes appear over the 
roots -of the grinders do not injure 
the usefulness of a horse, if the irri- 
tation ‘subsides, the enlargements 
cease growing and the teeth develop 
properly; but if these enlargements 
are sufficient to impair the beauty of 
the face or head, they will lower the 
selling value of the horse although 
they may not lessen his usefulness. 





How Anthrax and Other Contagious 
Diseases Are Spread 


ULLETIN No. 136 of the Louisiana 

Experiment Station, Baton. Rouge, 
La., by Dr. Harry Forbes, gives the 
results of investigations to determine 
to what extent carrion feeders spread 
the germs.of anthrax or charbon. 
Charbon is a source of great loss to 
the farmers of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi and the facts recorded in this 
bulletin show that the disease may be 
spread by buzzards, dogs, swine, cats, 
chickens and flies that feed on ani- 
mals dead from the disease. 

These facts are also of value as 
throwing light on the spread of many 
other diseases and as evidence of the 
wisdom of promptly burning or prop- 
erly burying all animals that die on 
the farm, especially when the cause of 
death is not known. 

Hog cholera is another disease that 
is no doubt spread largely by buz- 
zards, dogs and other uncontrolled 
animals that feed on carrion or the 
carcasses of dead animals... 

The summary of the facts set forth 
in tiis bulletin and which largely ap- 
ply to ether infectious diseases as 
well.as to charbon or anthrax, is as 
follows: 

1, Anthrax was not found in the 
feces of the buzzard after eating an- 
thrax spores. 

2. Anthrax was obtained from the 
feet and beaks of buzzards kept in a 
cage 48 hours after feeding upon an 
anthax carcass. 

3. Anthrax was obtained from the 
vomits of a buzzard two hours after 
eatmg anthrax flesh. 

4. Anthrax spores are not destroy~’ 
ed in the digestive tract of the dog. 
They were found in the feces six days 
after anthrax had been fed, 

5. The feces of the hog contained 
anthrax for a period of five - after 
eating the spores. 

6. Anthrax was Soaesl in feces of 
the cat for a period of four days 
after eating anthrax spores. 

7. Anthrax is not destroyed in the 
digestive tract of the opossum, 

8 Rabbits and guinea pigs are not 
very susceptible to anthrax through 
ingestion, but the spores are not de- 
stroyed in the digestive tract. 

9. We were unable to produce an- 
thrax in chickens, but the spores were 
not destroyed in the digestive tract. 
The feces contained anthrax for a 
period of 48 hours after eating spores. 

10. Anthrax is present on the bod- 
ies and feet and the excrement of 
flies that have been feeding on in- 
fected carcasses. 





WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 


—) 


Until Our Boys Are Taught to Make 
Farming a More Profitable Busi- 
ness, They Will Continue to Go to 
the Cities 


ITH far the greater portion of 

our lands cultivated in corn and 
cotton and average yields for the past 
10 years of less than 20 bushels of 
corn and only 187 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre, the glories of farm life 
are thrown somewhat in the shad- 
ows. 

No matter what the social condi- 
tions, no matter how great the affec- 
tion for. the attractive old home, no 
matter what kind .of schools and ‘how 


good the roads, the boys are going 
to continue to leave the farms for the 
cities, unless their earnings can be m- 
creased. While these rural condi- 
tions, which are so desirable, can 
never be attained with our present 
yields fromthe small number of acres 
which are cultivated by ‘present 
methods, if it were possible to build 
or purchase these essentials to a sat- 
isfying rural life the boys would con- 
tinue to leave the farms for the cities, 
unless their labor incomes were ins 
creased. 


Iowa, with rural conditions much 
better than those of the average 
Southern rural community, has suf- 
fered more from a decreased rural 
population. We are net so certain 
that much consideration need be giv- 
en to those who are ieaving the 
farms. Much fewer farm workers 
should now be necessary to produce 
the food supplies of a given number 
than before the introduction of labor- 
saving farm machinery. 

What the South needs is to con- 
cern itself less about her sons who 
leave the farms and give more atten- 
tion to those who remain on the land. 
If we give as much attention to the 
education of those who remain on 
the farms as we have given to train- 
ing doctors, lawyers and preachers to 
fit them to make a living in the cities; 
if we train the farm boys to handle 
machinery as we have those who go 
to the workshop; if we teach the 
farm boys as much about the bus- 
iness methods for successful farming 
as we have the boys for successful 
merchandising; and if we teach the 
boys that stay on the farms as much 
about plant reots and the principles 
of soil fertility as we have those who 
leave the farms about Latin and 
Greek roots and the glories of war 


and politics, they will be able to earn . 


enough from the soil to provide the 
essentials of a satisfying farm life, 
and enough more to give the luxuries 
and leisure which make for culture 
and give opportunities for the higher 
pleasures and ambitions, which are 
really what take most boys from the 
farms to the cities. es 

We boast that most of our great men 
were reared on the farm, but of how 
many great men do we boast among 
those who have remained on the 
farms. Those who have remained are 
probably as great as those who have 
left, but there has not been the leis- 
ure, the money and the opportunities 
offered them to show their greatness, 
or it has been less appreciated. If 
we boasted less of the greatness of 
those who have left the farms and 
more of the greatness of those who 
have femaired, there would be tess 
leaving the fatms in the future. Let 
us cease worrying so much about 
those who are leaving the farms and 
give a little more attention to fitting 
those who stay on the farms to earn 
more, and, when this is accomplished, 
there need be no fear but the condi- 
tions for a satisfying rural life will 
come. Of course, better conditidns 
for getting more out of life may be 
brought about with our present re- 
sources, and all that has or can be 
done along those lines is well worth 
while; but until the boys who stay on 
the farms earn more money, get more 
for their labor, there need exist no 
hope of keeping more of the most 
ambitious among farm boys from go- 
ing into other fields of human ens 
deavor. 





A little attention to saving the stas 
ble manure this winter will add many 
dollars to the value of the crop next 
season. It is just as wasteful to al« 
low a dollar’s worth of stable manure 
to leach away by exposure to rain as 
to throw a dollar away in any other 
manner. It is one of the most valu- 
ble products of the farm—save it. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. Massey 


























Maize 
HAT sort of a plant is maize, and 
what is its feeding value? I 
have been told that it makes fine for- 
age.” : 

Maize is the specific botanical name 
of Indian corn, Zea maize. Of course 
it is valuable, as we all know. Per- 
haps you have heard of the sorghum 
known as milo maize. This is often 
sown for hay, and makes a fairly 
good forage crop, like other of the 
non-saccharine sorghums. 


Give Me Your Address 


OME one who says he has 50 acres 

in cultivation in Cleveland Coun- 
ty, N. C., writes for advice as to cer- 
tain cropping, and does not give his 
postoffice or sign his letter. As the 
matter is of interest to him only, I 
cannot reply in the paper, and if the 
writer will send a stamped envelope 
addressed to himself at his postoffice 
I will reply to his letter by mail. 








Pruning Roses 


KX7HEN is the best time to prune 
roses? Would it injure them in 
October ?” 

The only time to prune the tea or 
everblooming roses is in the early 
spring. Then they can be cut down 
closely, for they make their bloom on 
-the young growth of the season, and 
the stronger they grow off the more 
flowers. The hardy deciduous Re- 
montant roses are shortened back 
about one-third in spring. No roses 
should be pruned in the fall. 





Saving Pumpkins 


ROM Mississippi: “We have quite 
a lot of pumpkins and would like 
to know how to save them.” 

Let them get perfectly ripe, as light 
frosts will not hurt them. Then the 
best way to save them is to cook and 
can them just as you would can any 
vegetable, They are now largely can- 
ned by our canning factories. The 
cooked pumpkins are well packed in 
cans and sealed, and then cooked 
again in the cans and vented. They 
will keep for some time in a dark 
cellar or, as some do, under a fodder 
stack. 





Strawberries for Summer and Fall 


HICH is the best summer and fall 
strawberry, the Progressive or 
the Never Stop, for family use?” 

The Progressive is an _ excellent 
summer and fall sort. There is no 
strawberry known in the trade as the 
Never Stop, and I know nothing of 
any by that name. The Superb, Amer- 
icus and Progressive “are the only 
fall-bearing strawberries generally 
listed. They are all good, and so far 
as quality is concerned the Americus 
is the best. But it makes so few run- 
ners that it is hard to get the plants. 
The Superb and Progressive make 
runners and can be increased. 





Growing Spinach 


ROM Virginia: “I have made a 
failure in. sowing spinach broad- 
cast for the winter and spring cut- 
ting. My spinach leaves did not get 
larger than half dollar. It was sown 
on land that had been well fertilized 
for the sweet potato crop. Can you 
tell me what was the difficulty?” 
The difficulty was evidently lack of 
plant food:in the soil. The require- 
ments of sweet potatoes and spinach 
are very different. The sweet pota- 
toes need little nitrogen, while nitro- 
gen is important in making large 
leaves on the spinach. If you had 
given the spinach 500 or more pounds 
an acre of the 7-6-5 fertilizer so com- 
mofily used by the truckers in your 
section you would have had a better 
growth. The late crop for- winter and 


early spring can still be sown. I fin- 
ished mine the last of September, but 
have sown here in southeast Mary- 
land as late as the first week in Octo- 
ber with perfect success. Then: in 
your section you can sow again in 
February for the last spring crop. 





Keeping Apples 


ROM Tennessee: “I have 300 to 400 

bushels of apples and want to 
store them. ‘Have a basement 16x30 
feet and room in an. outhouse. Which 
will be the best place?” 

The keeping of apples depends of 
course a good deal on the variety. 
Winter varieties that are now hard 
and good keepers can be kept if kept 
dark and cold. You could put them 
in the basement and then open up all 
ventilation at night and close up in 
the day time to retain the cold night 
air, and they will keep very well if 
they are a good keeping winter ap- 


planting. Or you can mix the seed in 
a box of sand and bury outdoors all 
winter and: sow: im spring. When 
frost cuts the tops of the cannas now 
growing, cut the tops off and take 
up the bunches with all the earth that 
adheres to them and pack them in a 
warm cellar, and in spring separate 
them and cut the rhizomes to two 
eyes for planting. 

I have to buy manure ard can only 
buy fresh manure, and fresh manure 
is poor stuff to apply in the spring. 
Therefore I get it in the fall and cov- 
er my garden thickly and let it lie to 
rot all winter and turn it under in 
the spring, and then apply acid phos- 
phate at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre 
to balance the manure. I find that 
this gives me the best results. This 
is especially true in the flower gar- 
den. My China asters this summer 
grew .waist-high and made flowers 
like chrysanthemums, and the cannas 
are simply immense. : 





Vetch and Vetch 


AIRY vetch seed is very scarce 
and high, and several seed houses 
are quoting Oregon vetch at about 
half the price of the hairy vetch. I 





season. 


reduced to the minimum cost. 





A GOOD GARDEN AND PLENTY OF POULTRY 
ENABLE THE FARMER TO SAVE MONEY 


HE next best thing to livestock on the farm is the garden, supplemented 
with the poultry yard to help consume the waste and surplus vegetables. 
One acre set aside for the garden and all kinds of vegetables, is worth more 
to the family than any other five acres on the farm. 
a small item, it has been sadly neglected by a big majority of the farmers in 
the Cotton Belt, but if there is one acre that should be well prepared on the 
farm, it is this one acre for the garden, and it should be thoroughly planted 
and cultivated every week during the growing season. 
ished to know how much of a living this garden will produce during one 
You can have something to eat from it 365 days in the year. 
With the poultry yard, garden and a good cow, a good living on the farm is 
It beats making cotton to buy it with. 
you can have a part of the cotton, at least, as a surplus with which you can put 
lights, water and a phone in your home. 
and it does not cost so very much, if you'll get right down after it, for you can 
do part of the work yourself. With good roads, in addition, you have the luxu- 
_ries and conveniences of the city and more, for you still live in the country 
and would not move to town to live, if you were able.—B. F. Shelton. 


As it has been considered 


You will be aston- 


Then 


This is the way I put them in mine 








ple. Or you can put them on a bed of 
straw in the outhouse and cover them 
with straw, and then try to keep the 
temperature as near 35 degrees as 
practicable. Slight freezing will do 
less harm than warm air. 





Spring Wheat 





S THE spring wheat a success? 
What kind of soil is best and 
where can I get the seed? What is 


the best wheat for northern Ala- 
bama?” 

No variety of spring wheat is of 
any value in the South. It will come 
into bloom and head in the hottest 
weather and will be worthless. The 
best wheat I would say is one of. the 
bearded varieties of winter wheat, 
like the Fulcaster or the Red Medi- 
terranean. Get the soil into the best 
possible condition, with the surface 
well fined and the soil well settled, 
and then drill in five pecks of seed an 
acre after the first good white frost. 
The best soil for wheat is a strong 
clay loam, plowed early and kept 
harrowed and disked till fine and well 
settled before sowing. 





Planting Cannas 


OU advise sowing canna seed in 

the fall. Will it be necessary to 
cut the hard outer hull? Can I take 
up the bunches now blooming and 
separate them in the spring to one or 
two eyes? You say all manure should 
be well rotted; how shall the fresh 
manure be treated? 

The object of sowing the canna seed 
in late fall is that the hulls will get 
softened by the winter and ready to 
grow with the first warmth. If kept 
till spring.they should each be cut or 
filed till the white shows and then 
soaked: in hot water two days before 


would like you to give me some in- 
formation in regard to Oregon vetch. 
I do not care much about its hay 
quality, but wish to mix it with some 
early maturing grain to turn under 
early in spring for cotton and pea- 
nuts. Will Canada peas sown with 
oats this fall make a good hay crop 
before time to plant corn?” 

Oregon vetch is simply a name 
coined for the common wild vetch, 
Vicia sativa. The best winter cover 
crop is crimson clover, and it will pay 
well to sow it even if turned under 
half grown, for it has then made the 
winter cover and will have gathered 
considerable nitrogen. Occasionally 
in a late cold spring the Canada peas 
and oats will make a fair crop of hay, 
but as a rule they are very uncertain 
south of northern Pennsylvania. Sow 
crimson clover on the oats and get 
the best winter cover you can make. 





Liming for Wheat 


ROM North Carolina: “Will it pay 
to use lime on our red Piedmont 
soil for wheat? How much and what 
fertilizer should I use? Will dissolved 
bone be good? Will potash at pres- 
ent prices pay on wheat?” 

It-always pays to use lime about 
once in six ‘years in a good rotation 
of crops. Whether your land is just 
now in special need of lime can 
only be determined by testing it. 
You can do this with a slip of blue 
litmus paper placed in some wet soil. 
If it turns pink in a little while it 
shows acidity and need for lime. Dis- 
solved bone is very apt to be simply 
acid phosphate, for manufacturers 
imagine that farmers think the phos- 
phoric acid from bone is better than 
from rock, when in fact it is the same 
identical thing. If there is no legume 
like peas on the land, it will pay you 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to make the fertilizer half cottonseed 
meal and haif acid phosphate, and use 
300: to 400 pounds an acre. Your red 
soil is full of potash, and by increas-. 
ing the vegetable decay in it and lim-. 
ing once in six years and using acid 
phosphate liberally, you can get all 
the potash you need for grain crops. 
The acid phosphate itself will help to 
release potash in the soil, largely 
through the sulphate of lime it car- 
ries. 





Growing Water Cress 


HAVE some branch land which I 

could leave to hold water, and Iam 
told that I can grow water cress 
there profitably. Please give me 
some information about it.” 

If the water is clear and not thick 
and muddy, you can grow water cress 
very well, but not so well in the run 
of the stream. The best way is to 
prepare beds nicely at one side of the 
stream, with alleys between the beds 
to let in the water to keep the beds 
soaked and shut off floods. You can 
grow the plants either from seed 
sown on these beds or from cuttings 
if you can get them. The beds must 
be kept saturated with water, but out 
of the rush of the stream. All grass 
and weeds should be kept out, and if 
the beds are. covered well with sand 
all the better. 





Water Bugs 


LEASE tell me how to get rid of 

water bugs.” 

Water bugs are a species of roach, 
smaller than the great black roach, 
but with similar habits. Some years 
ago we moved into a house where the 
kitchen was swarming with black 
roaches. My wife at once started 
warfare on them. _Removing every- 
thing from the kitchen but the range, 
she used a strong kerosene emulsion 
with the hand spray pump and forced 
it into every crevice. Every roach 
seemed to be forced out, and they 
were swept out by the peck and the 
kitchen cleaned up, and that was the 
last of the roaches. In a large resort 
hotel the water bugs-became very 
troublesome about the kitchen, and 
the proprietor employed a man who 
made a business of ridding houses of 
insect pests. He spent the night in 
the kitchen and store rooms with a 
powder gun and forced the pyre- 
thrum powder commonly sold as Per- 
sian insect powder into every crevice. 
The bugs came out and fell to the 
floor and were swept up and thrown 
into thé furnace. After several nights 
he had entirely cleaned them up. This 
powder can be freely used, as it is not 
poisonous, but merely chokes the 
breathing pores of the insects and 
has a paralyzing effect on them which 
makes them easily gathered up. 





Growing Frame Lettuce 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me how to grow lettuce for Christ- 
mas and New Year in frames.” 

My plants for this crop are now 
growing from seed sown in August. 
I get strong plants by the last of Sep- 
tember of the Big Boston variety. 
The frames are prepared by stuffing 
the soil with old rotten manure, as 
fresh manure will not do. The plants 
are set 8x10 inches and kept well wa- 
tered. The sashes are put on as the 
nights get frosty, but care is taken to 
give plenty of air in sunny weather 
and to keep the frames well watered. 
As soon as they get to growing I 
sprinkle nitrate of soda between the 
rows to urge the rapid growth, for 
lettuce to be good must be grown 
fast. With proper care the plants 
will head well by Christmas. Then 
early in November I sow in another 
frame seed to plant in the frames in 
January for the late winter and early 
spring crop, but not in the frame that 
grew the Christmas crop, as that 
would be subject to disease. I sow 
radishes and beets in the frame after 
the Christmas crop. I use sashes with 
two layers of glass, which keep out 
all frost when the frames are well 
banked om the outside. 
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Making and Saving Farm Manures 
‘Article No. 38 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 


By TAIT BUTLER 














produced on the farm that is 
used to increase the fertility and 
plant foods in the soil. This article, 
however, will deal. with farm yard 


Pree manures may be anything 


‘manure, or the droppings of the ani- 


mals kept:on the farm 

American farmers, and especially 
those of the South, have never placed 
a true value on: farm yard manure. 
It is not long Since. some Western 
farmers regarded stable manure of 
such small value that the hauling of 
it from the barns to the fields. was 
thought to be labor of-doubtful value. 
In fact, judged from what happens on 
most Southern farms, stable manure 
is not yet given anything like its 
full value by the average» farmer. 


as 
Why We Neglect the Manure 


HERE are many reasons why the 

South has not placed a sufficiently 
high value on farm yard manures. 
The quantity produced is not large, 
owing to the small numbers of live- 
stock kept. Many believe that it is 
not possible to produce stable manure 
in sufficient quantities to materially 
increase crop yields on all the culti- 
vated lands, which is true when a 
one-crop system of farming, such as 
cotton growing exclusively, is prac- 
ticed. The ease with which commer- 
cial fertilizers can be procured, the 
convenience 6f their application, and 
the erroneous impression that, com- 
mercial fertilizers will entirely take 
the place of farm yard manures and 
other humus-forming materials have 
also caused farm manures to be ne- 
glected. But probably the most im- 
portant reason why the Southern 
farmer has been able to neglect farm 
manures and green manuring is that 
cotton, our principal crop, can with- 
stand long periods of drouth, owing 
to its long growing and fruiting per- 
iods, and will consequently make a 
crop on soils containing a small 
amount of humus. It is also a crop 
which can use commercial fertilizers 
to good advantage. In short, we have 
underestimated the quantity of farm 
manures which should be produced 
and undervalued and neglected those 
actually made on our farms. 


Making and Saving Are the Im- 
portant Problems 


HEN one considers the value of 

stable manure in increasing crop 
yields it is impossible to under- 
stand the conduct of many South- 
ern farmers who are economical and 
careful of their property of other 
kinds, but still allow many dollars 
worth of farm manure towaste while 
buying commercial fertilizers. 

There are actually two important 
problems, as stated in the title of this 
article, which demand the careful con- 
sideration of the Southern farmer— 
the making and saving of farm ma- 
nures. 

The quantity of farm yard manure, 
or that made in barns and under shel- 
ters, is relatively small in the South, 
owing to the large areas of unculti- 
vated lands over which our livestock 
range, and this quantity is still fur- 
ther reduced, because of the short 
winters and mild weather, which per- 
mit our livestock to stay in the open 
a larger part of the year. But our 
supplies of farm yard manure are 
small chiefly because of the small 
production of feedstuffs and our ex- 
tremely small numbers of farm ani- 
mals in proportion to the acreage of 
improved and cultivated land. 

To what extent should the South 
eee | 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 
October 28—Improving the Farm.’ 
October 30— More Fruits, Nuts, 


Shade 
@Trees and Flowers on the Farm, 


increase the. production of farm-yard 
manures? This is an important ques- 
tion. There are those who believe 
attention should: be: given to the plow- 
ing under of legume crops rather 
than to the feeding of livestock in our 
necessary efforts-to increase soil fer- 
tility. - Temporarily, or until our 
greatly depleted soils are so improv- 
ed that they will produce profitable 
crops, this policy would be econom- 
ically correct, were it not necessary 
for most farmers to make out of the 
soil the: money -and supplies upon 
which to live and with which-to im+ 
prove their soils. This being the case 
with most farmers, it is necessary as 
well as more economical to use the 
legumes and other crops produced for 
feeding and soil building for the feed- 
ing of livestock. When the livestock 
can be procured it will practically al- 
ways be found that more can be ob- 
tained from any given crop by feed- 
ing it and saving the manure than by 
plowing the crop under for fertilizer. 
That is, more’ immediate value for 


feed corn, even though the feeding of 
corn alone might be unprofitable 

It is probably as unsound to advise 
feeding alfthe products grown on the 
farm, which are suitable for feeding 


‘livéstock, as it is to follow: the too 


common: Southern practice of selling 


“everything. The practice. of feeding 


the larger part of all the feedstuffs 


‘produced on the farm; even. when 


these-are grown in much larger quan- 
tities than is common in the South; is 
however, a ‘much safer -procedure 


‘than that of selling everything, for 


‘thelatter course finally means lessen- 
ed soil fertility and reduced earning 
capacity. The making of more farm 
yard manures, therefore, involves a 
cropping system which will produce 
more feedstuffs, especially rough for- 


' other hand, being in solution, the 


bast ght) ao ais 






quently more valuable. But on the 

plant foods are more readily washed | 
or leached out and lost. Of the plant 

foods in the manure—both solid and 

liquid—about one-half the nitrogen 

and four-fifths of the potassium are 

in the urine, while the balance of the 

nitrogen and potassium and practi- 

cally all of the phosphorus are in the 

solid manure or dung. Nothing more 

need be said regarding the necessity 
of saving the largest part of the li- 
quid ‘manure practicable under farm 
conditions. This can be done ‘by tight 
floors and sufficient litter or bedding 
to absorb it, or by tight floors and 
running it into a.cistern or tank. The 
latter is not generally regarded as 
practicable under average farm con- 
ditions. With deep stalls, good ground 
floors and an abundance of _ litter, 
which is allowed°*to accumulate in the 
stalls or sheds, most of the urine can 
be saved, but on board or ordinary 
ground floors, or in lots, a large 
amount of the liquid manure is gen- 
erally lost. 


age, and the utilization of corn stov- 
er, straws and all such products for 
feed and bedding for livestock. 

To feed livestock for the sole pur- 
pose of making more manure is a 
practice of doubtful economic value; 
but to grow nitrogen-gathering and 

















IN HANDLING THE MANURE THE SPREADER IS A GREAT LABOR SAVER 


meeting present needs. As an invest- 
ment when the farmer is able to 
make such, the plowing under of a 
legume crop may be more profitable 
than when put to any other use, but 
for present needs by those not able 
to make the investment the forage 
crops fed to livestock are more prof- 
itable than when used as fertilizers 
direct. 


As to whether crops should be sold 
or fed is still another problem, and 
one of even greater importance. If 
the market price is greater than the 
feed value plus the fertilizer value, 
it is a simple matter to determine 
that they should be sold. If crops are 
sold,. however, it must be remembered 
that the plant foods and humus-form- 
ing material which they contain 
must be put back into the soil, or the 
soil fertility, the stock in trade, the 
bank account; in short, the farm, is 
being decreased. When crops are 
sold from the farm a part of the farm 
is actually being sold and must be 
replaced, or the farm is reduced to 
the extent of the plant foods which 
these crops contain that have been 
taken from the soil. 


In practice, it has generally been 
found a better policy to feed on the 
farm a large part of the rough forage 
produced in a cropping system neces- 
sary to maintain the nitrogen supply. 
As to the grains and other high- 
priced products suitable for human 
food, only those should be fed which 
are necessary to maintain the work 
stock, and secure the best results 
from the rough forage fed. In order 
to obtain the best results from the 
feeding of legumes, for instance, it 
may, be necessary and economical to 


other crops to make feeds and to 
market these through good livestock 
and obtain the manure as a part of 
the profits, is a good farm practice, 
at least to the extent that it is neces- 
sary to grow legumes and other feed 
crops in maintaining and building up 
soil fertility. 


Saving the Farm Manures Made 


HE problem of economically sav- 

ing the manure produced by farm 
livestock is one of universal and vital 
importance. .The facts that the drop- 
pings—liquid and solid—of a mature 
animal, which is not gaining in 
weight, contains all the plant foods 
contained in the feeds consumed, and 
that even the dairy cow takes not 
over 10 or 12 per cent of the plant 
foods from the feeds consumed, are 
surprising to many,:but these facts 
lose much of their significance when 
the further fact is appreciated, that 
probably one-half or more of the 
plant foods in the manures produced 
by livestock are lost, because of faul- 
ty methods of handling. Before meth- 
ods will be adopted that will save the 
largest part of the farm manure pro- 
duced which is economical and prac- 
ticable in general farm practice, the 
farmers of the South must under- 
stand and appreciate more fully the 
waste resulting from present meth- 
ods and how this occurs, 

Probably the fact of most import- 
ance in this connection is that fully 
one-half the fertilizer value of the 
droppings of farm animals exists in 
the urine or liquid manure. More- 
over, the plant foods in the urine are 
in a more readily available form for 
the use of the crops and are: conse- 


Thorne, in his “Farm Manures”, 
shows that the value of the manure 
from a 1,000-pound steer for six 
months on a cement, floor was worth 
$10.73, and on an earth floor $8.77. In 
this experiment the increased value 
of the manure made on the cement 
floor was sufficient in six months to 
pay for more than one-half the cost 
of the cement floor. Stating the mat- 


. ter in another way, it was found that 


on the cement floor 87.8 per cent of 
the plant foods in the feeds used 
was recovered in the manure, while 
orn the ground floor only 78.4 per cent 
was recovered. From these facts it 
is apparent that cement floors are 
economical unless the amount of bed- 
ding be large, the stalls deep and the 
manure allowed to collect in quanti- 
ties sufficient to absorb or take up 
the liquid manure or urine. 


Use Bedding and Phosphate Rock 


i THE South probably the most 
practical method of preventing loss 
of plant foods from escape of the ur- 
ine is to allow the manure to collect 
and use bedding and ground phos- 
phate’ rock liberally. When this is 
not practicable, as with dairy cows, a 
cistern or tank for the collection of 
the urine and concrete or tight floors 
to prevent its escape are economical. 

If we assume that the manure is 
worth one-half the value of the feed 
and half of this value is in the urine, 
then the total loss of the urine would 
mean the loss of one-fourth the value 
of the original cost*of the feed. This 
is sufficient to show the need for 
carefully saving the liquid manure, 

When animals can be fed on the 
land to which it-is desired to apply 
the manure, this is the best method; 
but this practice. is limited to special 
conditions. Where the lands are 
sandy, stock should be fed where 
the manure, is desired, whenever this 
is possible. But on heavy soils, dur- 
ing wet weather, feeding on the land 
is not practicable. Much feeding is 
done in open lots, or with only a part 
of the manure dropped under shelter. 
That cattle do better when allowed to 
stay much in the open is true but 
under usual conditions the loss of 
plant foods from the manure is large. 
Even though there is no brown 
stream running away from such lots 
during and after each rain, it is cer- 
tain that much soluble plant food is 
lost by leaching out into the soil be- 
neath. The aim, therefore, in saving 
stable manure must be to as far as 
practicable provide tight floors, abun- 
dant bedding, and shelters to protect 
from excessive rainfall. 


Leaching and Fermentation 
Losses Serious 


OSSES resulting from leaching of 
the soluble plant foods and from 
escape of the urine are of a nature to 
be dealt with directly, and while they 
cannot in practice te entirely avo‘d- 


(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 





COOKING ON A 
cas ge age 


HOME-MADE 
ACETYLENE 


is not poisonous 


to breathe 


The home paper will print your 
obituary in the next issue—if you 
ever “blow out the gas” when you 
visit your cousin in the city. But 
when your end cousin comes to 
your country h ome, Pa soa 
he can blow out _ > 
your acetylene gas Rees 
light and it won’t QIs33wc 
hurt him a bit to BS 
ae an all = UNION caaBtoee 

our Home - Made 1S 

Acetylene gas is much SEN 
the best in many other 
respects. A hundred § 
cubic feet of it will give 

‘ou more light for your 
house 7 barn thana 

feet of your 

pont ’s city gas. Your 
light ae also be far more brilliant and 
beautiful, and your acetylene cooking 
range will have every feature of the fin- 
est gas range used by the cities’ millions, 

To make acety:ene for country home 
use yor: require an automatic generator. 
You simply feed this generator the gas 
producing stone, Union Carbide, about 
once a mon he machix=sdoes the rest. 

The use of Heme-Made Acetylene has 
grown — while a hundred other 

competing 
light prop- 
ositions 


in gray drums 
with blue bands 


bt F e@ to 
over a 
—_ : quarter of 
@ million country home families, 
Modern acetylene generators are won- 
derful improvements oveg the earlier 
kinds with which you may have been 
familiar. We will be very glad indeed 
to have you ask usa question that 
may come to your min 
You will find our advertising literature 
intensely interesting. Address 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 11 
42nd Street Bullding, NEW YORK, or 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, HLL, (4) 





ii <7 with this common sense 
Ten Nig {fe 7 farm ditcher and road 
days’ Se grader. No wheels or 
trial, 4 levers. Nothimg to get out 
Money-back of fix. 
uarantee. Simple—Practical. 
ice only one-fourth of big machines, Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposition 


Owensboro Ditcher&GraderCo.inc. Boa305 Owensboro, . 
—, 


Orimson Clover, Alfalfa, Vetch, —. give 
bigger crops when inoculated w 


NITROGEN-BACTERIA. 


Acre, $1.00; 5 acres, $4.00, postpaid, 
rate on large acreage, 
The easiest to use. Always Fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA, 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

er Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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4 CARRIAGE WHEELS 


‘With Rubber Tires, $16.60; Tops, $6.50; Shafts, $2.10 
La need Wheels, $5.95; Axles, $2.00; Ford Tops, $21. 08 
SPilt E Umbrella Free. Buy direct. Ask for catalog 15. 

RACKORY WHEEL CO. 1775 St. Cincinnati, 


When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer, 
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WE MUST HAVE THE FEDERAL WAREHOUSE BILL 


Its Provisions for Uniform Regulations, and Uniform Receipts, With 
Governmental Inspection and Competent Government-licensed 
Graders, Combined With the Advantages of the Federal Reserve 
System, Will Make the Measure a Boon to All Cotton Growers 


By Hon. A. F. Lever, M. C., Lexington, S. C. 


“I saw | 
Progressive | 


ica than Mr. Lever. 


war last year not only upset 

and demoralized our commer- 

cial, financial and credit machinery, 
but at the same time decisively prov- 
ed that the ma- 

chinery for mar- 

keting cotton in 

this country is in- 

sufficient, inade- 

quate and unjust 

to the producer. 

The most striking 

fact brought to 

light by the Old 

World cataclysm 

MR. LEVER was that under 
the then and the present = sys- 
tem of cotton marketing this pro- 
duct possessed practically neither 
credit value nor holding power. As a 
result of this, when the stress came, 


6 outbreak of the European 


[Perhaps no man in Congress has done more for the agricultural interests of Amer- 
He has already put the farmers not only of the South but of the 
entire Nation under obligations to him for his work on the Smith-Lever Bill, 
farmers of the South owe him a debt of gratitude for the Lever cotton futures act. 
he is now the foremost cham@ion of the Federal 
our suggestion, he is explaining herewith.—The Editors.] 


and the 
And 
whose provisions, at 


warehouse act, 
ously for its passage at the coming 
session of Congress. 


Main Provisions of the Federal Ware- 
house Bill 


ECTION 4 of this bill authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture upon 
application to him by any owner or 
operator of a warehouse to issue a li- 
cense for the conduct of the same and 
requires the operator of such a ware- 
house to arrange with the Secretary 
of Agriculttire a sufficient bond for 
the proper conduct of the business. 

Section 3 of the bill enables the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cause at 
any time the inspection of all ware- 
houses licensed. 

Section 6 authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to issue licenses to 
persons deemed competent to weigh, 
grade and classify agricultural pro- 
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ington, D. C., 
men from our territory follows: 
Virginia—c. A. 


North Carelina—F. Mcl. 
Sexeth Carolina-—-ElNison D. 


‘Simmons, 
Smith, 


Flerida—Duncan U, Fletcher, 


+ WVirginia—First, William A. 
J. Montague; Fourth, 

ter Glass; Seventh, James Hay; 
Slemp; Tenth, Hendry D. Flood. 

North Carolina—First, John H. 
Flood; Fourth, Edward M. Pou; Fifth, 
Godwin; Seventh, Robert N. Page; 
Y¥. Webb; Tenth, J. J. Britt. 

South Carolma—First, 
Wyatt Aiken; Fourth, Joseph T. 
lard Ragsdale; Seventh, Asbury T. 

Georgia—First, Clarke G, Edwards; 
Crisp; Fourth, 
W. S. Wise; Seventh, 
Bell; Tenth, Carl Vinson; 

Florida—First, S. M. 
son; Fourth, W. J. Sears. 


Gordon Lee; 


Sparkman; 





WHY NOT ASK YOUR CONGRESSMAN TO SUP- 
PORT IT? 


HE only way to get legislation, Mr. Farmer, is to ask for it. If 
you believe this Smith-Lever Federal Warehouse Bill would be 
good thing, why not write to your Representative and 


Senator and ask them to support it? 
will reach them and the list of Senators and Congress- 


SENATORS 
Martin. 

Lee 8. Overman 
Benj. R. 
Georzia—tlioke Smith, Thomas W. Hardwick. 
Nathan P. 


REPRESENTATIVES BY DISTRICTS 
Jones; Seeond, 


Waiter A. Watson; 
Bighth, 


Swanson, Thomas 8, 


Small; 
Chas. M, 
Kighth, 


Richard S. Whaley; 
Johnson; 
Lever, 
Second, 
William Charles Adamson; 
Bighth, 
Eleventh, John R, 
Second, 


A letter addressed to Wash- 


Tillman. 


3ryan, 


Edward KE. Holland; Third, Andrew 
Fifth, Edward W. Saunders; Sixth, Car- 
Charlies C. Carlin; Ninth, Campbell B. 


Second, Claude 
Stedman; 
Robert L. 


Kitchin; Third, 
Sixth, 
Doughton ; 


George 
Hannibal L. 
Ninth, Edwin 


Second, 
Fifth, 


James F. Byrnes; 
David E. Finley; 


Third, 
Sixth, J. Wil- 


Frank Park; Third, 
Fifth, Willian Schley 
Samuel J. Tribble; Ninth, Thos. M, 
Walker; Twelfth, Dudley M,. Hughes. 
Frank Clark; Third, Emmett Wil- 


Charles R, 
Howard; Sixth, 








the collapse in the machinery carried 
the price of,cotton from around thir- 
teen cents per pound to six cents per 
pound. It would be 
to say that the very first appearance 
of the certainty of danger completely 
destroyed the market for cotton and 
placed the producer at the absolute 
mercy of the speculator and spinner, 
A condition of panic seized upon the 
entire trade and the farmer lost in- 
calculably. 

In such a condition the public mind 
naturally sought Washington for aid, 
and as Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, I be- 
came the mark, in a large measure, at 
which were aimed various and stndry 
suggestions in the nature of remedies 
for the situation. Out of all these 
suggestions one great fundamental 
mecessity was recognized, and this 
found expression in the Federal 
Warehouse Bill prepared by experts 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
my request and simultaneously intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator 
Hoke Smith and in the House by me 
on ‘September 3, 1914. The measure 
as originally introduced passed the 
Senate, but when it came to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House I 
found it necessary to broaden its 
terms to include not only cotton but 
grain and other staple and non-per- 
ishable products. After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to pass this bill in 
the House, I finally succeeded in the 
third effort, but on account of the fili- 
| buster upon the ship purchase bill in 
| the Senate it was never sent to con- 
I now intend to press vigor- 





| ference. 


more accurate 


ducts and to certificate the same and 
to revoke any license when improp- 
erly used; and a later section of 
the bill makes it a misdemeanor for 
any person to forge, alter or falsely 
represent and use without proper au- 
thority any license issued to the own- 
er and operator of a warehouse or to 
any grader, classer or weigher, while 
section 13 permits the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make examination of 
the books, records, papers, etc., of all 
licensed warehouses, 

Section 9 requires any warehouse 
receipt or certificate issued under the 
terms of the bill to specify the grade, 
description and class of the agricul- 
tural product covered thereby in ac- 
cordance with the official standards 
of the United States. 

These are the main important pro- 
visions of the bill. It will be seen 
that it undertakes the inauguration of 
a nation-wide system of warehousing, 
under Federal supervision, for cotton, 
grain and other non-perishable and 
staple products, and that the system 
proposed is entirely voluntary ahd 
optional with the operator of the 
warehouse. In this latter respect it 
is exactly on all fours in its operation 
with the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which leave it optional 
with the banks to come in or stay 
out as they may deem expedient un- 
der their peculiar conditions. 

The bill is a recognition of the fact 
that the most serious weakness in our 
system of cotton marketing is (1) a 
lack of adequate storage facilities, (2) 
a lack of proper control and regula- 
tion of such facilities as we have, and 
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(3) an absence of uniformity in their 
methods and receipts. That there is 
no proper relationship between the 
products of the farm and the banking 
system of the country, which now for 
the first time recognizes agriculturat 
products as a proper basis for credit, 
strongly impressed itself upon the 
minds of all of us. dealing with the 
dire situation confronting the South 
at that time. 


Importance of Having a Uniform Sys- 
tem 


OU ask what is sought to be ac- 

complished by such legislation. 
My answer is that, first, a uniform 
system of warehousing of farm pro- 
ducts, and especially cotton, will be 
established for the entire country. 
The laws of the various states regard- 
ing warehouse operations are as dif- 
ferent in character almost as the 
states themselves are different. A 
warehouse in South Carolina may be 
under one set of régulations, while a 
similar warehouse in North Carolina 
or Alabama may be under totally dif- 
ferent regulations, The receipt issued 
from one warehouse under one kind 
of regulation might be of the highest 
integrity and most negotiable, while 
a receipt issued from a warehouse in 
another state might be doubtful in its 
integrity and of little credit value. 
The good receipt is weakened by the 
suspicign of the weak receipt. 

The banking and investment world 
therefore now looks with a degree of 
doubt and suspicion upon all ware-- 
house receipts for agricultural pro- 
ducts. If, however, all warehouses 
in a given system were operated un- 
der the same regulation and supervis- 
ion, the value of every receipt would 
soon become known and find a ready 
and ‘easy negotiability. The big 
thought in this Federal warehouse 
measure is uniformity, the strength of 
sameness coupled with the strength 
of Federal supervision, which is of 
necessity more thorough, more com- 
prehensive and more relied upon than 
1s the supervision which would come 
through the individual states. In this 
connection, however, it can be safely 
said that there can be no possibility 
of conflict between state and Federal 
warehouse systems. I hope to see 
every state adopt the best possible 
system of warehousing, because a 
Federal and state system can be made 
to supplement each other and to work 
in the closest harmony. 

The second thing to be accom- 
plished by this measure is to be 
found in the character of receipt to 


(Concluded. on page 22, this issue) 





A DETERMINED WOMAN 


Finally Found a Food That Helped 
Her 


“When I first read of the remark- 
able effects of Grape-Nuts food, I de- 


termined to secure some,” says a Mo. 
woman, 

“At that. ¢ime there was none kept 
in this town, but my husband ordered 
some from a Chicago traveler. 

“T had been greatly afflicted with 
sudden attacks of cramps, nausea, and 
vomiting. Tried aH sorts of remedies 
and physicians, but obtained only 
temporary relief. As soon as I began 
to use Grape-Nuts the cramps disap- 
peared and have never returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach 
were a little slower to yield, but by 
continuing the food, that trouble has 
disappeared entirely. I am today per- 
fectly well, can eat anything and ev- 
erything I wish, without paying the 
penalty that I used to. We would not 
keep house without Grape-Nuts. 

“My husband was so delighted with 
the benefits I received that he has 
been recommending Grape-Nuts to 
his customers and has built up a very 
large trade on the food. He sells it 
to many of the leading physicians of 
the county, who recommend Grape- 
Nuts very generally. There is some 
satisfaction in, using a really scien- 
tifically prepared food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co. Battle 
Creek, Mich 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human® 
interest. 
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Save Money by Saving Manure 


THIS WEEK’S PRIZE- 


WINNING LETTERS 











MAKING AND SAVING MANURES 
THE WAY TO RICH LAND 


(First Prize Letter) 


AM just learning the value of sta- 

ble manure, and it is surprising. I 
have made some tests this year on 
corn, peas, and other crops that prove 
the value of farm manures to be so 
much more than I thought before, I 
am now determined to save just as 
much as possible. 

I had five yearlings runriing in the 
pasture that got in the habit of stay- 
ing out at night. I bring them all in 
now. A single handful of cotton seed 
and bran in their troughs at nightfall 
brings them in, and they are shut in 
till next morning. I had been losing 
a good deal in the cow lane. I am 
now looking after that hauling it 
into the shed every few days. I find 
that it pays to keep plenty of bedding 
and haul out manure often. I do not 
allow manure to lie out in the weath- 
er to leach out, but spread on the 
fields every three or four weeks. We 
are now making about two loads per 
week where we used to get less than 
one. 

Another source of high-grade fer- 
tilizer I find in chicken manure. I 
have been looking after it more close- 
ly since I saw peas grow where it 
was spread. We are cleaning out from 
the sheds and from under the barn 
where chickens have stood for years 
and years. The fine dry manure 
seems to be almost equal to commer- 
cial 2-8-2, pound for pound. 

The main point in saving farm ma- 
nures is to keep it under cover. Never 
let it get wet till it is on the fields. We 
clean our stables and throw the ma- 
nure under the shed in front of the 
stables. Cows run over it and pack it 
down. We never let it heat, because 
heating robs it of the ammonia. 

Heretofore there has been too lit- 
tle attention paid to making and sav- 
ing farm manures. This neighbor- 
hood is waking up along that line as 
the creamery routes increase, and as 
we see the fine crops growing where 
the dairy farmer spreads the manure 
from his stock. This subject is a big 
one. ‘On the making and saving of 
farm manures largely depends the 
success of the farmer. Without rich 
soil we cannot make great profits on 
the farm; and the making and saving 
of farm manure is the way to rich 
soil. C. L. EAKER. 

Cherryville, N.C. 





AN ARKANSAS FARMER’S WAY 


(Prize Letter) 


ECAUSE of a natural aversion to 

hard work, we save manure on our 
farm differently from most folks. We 
realize the value of home-made fer- 
tilizer and deplore its waste, but at 
the same time we just as deeply de- 
plore the waste of human energy 
most farmers achieve in handling ma- 
nure, 

Our system is to handle manure 
only twice. First, when it goes into 
the wagon; last, when it goes out. If 
we could afford a manure spreader, 
this last operation could be eliminat- 
ed, but spreaders are too much of a 
luxury for us yet. 

We pasture all our land at one time 
or another. When on pasturage the 
stock attend to handling the fertilizer 
and we save labor. But when the 
stock are not on pasture, they are kept 
in stalls, pens, or runs that are bedded 
deep with straw, old hay, leaves or 
other litter, where the ‘droppings, 
both solid and liquid, are allowed to 
accumulate. By using bedding mate- 
rial liberally, the animals are kept 
clean and the accumulations are soon 
tramped into a compact mass. This 
saves the plant foods in the manures. 

It remains thus until we are ready 
to haul out to the fields, which from 
fallto spring is about every two 


weeks. By having the animals’ quar- 
ters easy of access to a wagon, no la- 
bor is wasted in loading. We dis- 
tribute manure broadcast, and use it 
as fresh as possible. Scattering ma- 
nure in the furrow looks too much 
like real work for us to follow. 

We distribute most of our manures 
on fall-sown grains, grass lands and 
stubble fields. This gives us a chance 
to save labor in cutting down any 
weeds that may develop from the use 
of the manure. Cultivated crops that 
follow in regular rotation get their 
share of the manures this way. 

But little manure is saved during 
the hot months, as most of the stock 
are on pasture then most of the time. 


But what little is saved, is handled | 
the same way, save that the bedding 
has to be dampened occasionally to | 


prevent fire-fang, and borax is 
sprinkled around to kill off the flies. 

We save chicken manure too, and 
use both litter and dropping boards in 
the poultry house, which is cleaned 
out as regularly as the barn and stock 
pens. 

Last, but not least, we save all our 
wood ashes and use them for fertil- 
izer. We have found the ashes espec- 
ially fine for corn, peanuts, and many 
kinds of garden truck. 

R. M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 





MAKING THE WHOLE FARM RICH 
BY SAVING MANURES 


(Prize Letter) 


HEN I purchased my little farm 
of 80 acres there were so many 
places on it so poor that they would 
not, as the saying goes, sprout peas, 
and as I had to build my dwelling 
house, a tenant house, barn, and a lot 
of out-houses, of course I had to be 
very careful as to saving everything. 
I had 7 head of horses and mules 
and 20 head of cows, and every night 
I stabled the horse stock, and penned 
the cattle. I kept a wage hand, and I 
exacted that he should come up be- 
fore breakfast and pick up all manure 
that had dropped during the night and 
put it in pens. About once a week 
we would clean out the stalls, and 
this I’ve kept up all these eight years 
I’ve been doing this, and instead of 
hauling manure out each spring, I 
carry it out all during the year, as I 
need it on the different patches, All 
these poor spots of soil now are more 
productive than was the so-called 
rich land when I purchased the place. 
W. M. M. 





SAVING 350 LOADS OF MANURE 
A YEAR 


(Prize Letter) 
‘yane* years ago when we bought 


our present home, the soil was 
very poor. We gathered three bales 
of cotton from twenty acres and had 
no weevils to contend with. This year 
we have gathered three bales from 
five acres, and the weevils are plenti- 
ful. This five-acre plot is a part of 
the twenty, and the difference lies in 
the fact that we save all the manure 
possible. 

We clean out our horse barn every 
three months, and as. soon as it is 
cleaned we fill each stall with leaves 
to a depth of about two feet. The 
horses tramp these leaves and the ex- 
creta till at the end of the three 
months there is about 12 inches of 
manure in each stall. This is hauled 
to the field and left to be turned un- 
der at our convenience. 

Our cow barn is a long shed, and is 
cleaned as often as the horse barn 
and also filled with leaves, but we of- 
ten put three feet of leaves instead of 
two. By this method we have from 
300 to 350 loads each year, and we 
never have had any manure fire. 


H, 
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@ Service 











Service— 
the Cap-Sheaf of 


Hupmobile Value 


No one now seriously questions the 


Hupmobile’s 
class, 


leadership of 


By its high quality, its low oper- 


ating and repair costs and 
fine performance—by 


ly 
premacy, 


But if, in 
hold some 


your own mind, 


with it, our free national serv 


system should throw the balance 


in the Hupmobile favor. 


As we told you last August in our 


announcement, 
vice are 
of 1916 Hupmobiles, 

You are entitled to 


by reason of the 
pons you receive with the c 


this servi 


at any Hupmobile service station 


its com- 
fort and its luxury—it has firm- 
established its right to su- 


you 
other car on a par 


50 hours of ser- 
entirely free to owners 


book of cou- 


—near home or far from it. Hun- 
dreds of these have been estab- 
lished, in addition to those 
maintained by Hupmobile deal- 
ers. 


its 


its 

So we repeat, this feature should 
swing your decision to the Hup- 
mobile. 


But we do not ask your con- 
sideration on the service basis 
alone, 

ice 

Lacking that feature entirely, 
the Hupmobile would still be 
the best buy on the market— 
size, comfort, quality and price 
considered, 


Send for the catalog, which tells 
about the difference between 
the Hupmobile and other cars 
of its price and how that dif- 
ference makes the Hupmobile 
better, 


ce, 


ar, 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1349 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


5-Passenger Touring Car 


*1085 


4. o. b. Detroit 





Two-passenger Roadster... .$1085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1225 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Blast Holes Now 
for Tree-Planting 


Put your soil this fall into prime condition for fruit trees 
next spring. Punch a hole and explode a half-charge of 


Atlas Farm Powder where each 


tree is to stand. The subsoil 


) wit be broken up for yards, and the frost, air and moisture 


will mellow it all winter. 


The cost will be little, and by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST 


4 


you can have healthy, vigorous 
trees that will bear two years ear- 
lier than trees in spade-dug holes. 
The deeper the roots go, the 
better the trees will be, and roots 

of trees planted the Atlas way go 
down deep and spread out far, 


. 


economically with 
the coupon and get it 


ATLAS POWDERCOMPA 


bales Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville 


| > 4-1 els ha 


Farm 


Use Atlas Farm Powder, too, to 
regenerate your old orchards, to 
dig ditches, and to clear land of 
stumps and boulders. It is made 
especially for farm use, and 

sold by dealers near you—-easy 

to buy, easy for you to use. 


Send Coupon for Farming Book—FREE 
Our illustrated book, “Better Farming,” tells how to grow b 
crops, clear land, and do other farm work safely, quickly 
Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest Explosive. 


—- 
Mail 


szet® WitMINGTON,D! 


» New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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Atlas i 


I may use Atlas Farm 


‘owder Co., W el, 
Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
Powder for 





Name. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 





ENDURANCE 


“The Thinkers-of the Country 
Are the TebaccoChewers’’— 
said one of the greatest 


thinkers this country 
ever produced. 


—< $$$ 


Is one of the biggest factors in modern warfare. 
And tobacco is a powerful aid to endurance— 
not strong, rank tobacco, but PICNIC TWIST, 
the mild, long-lasting chew, without black tobac- 


co’s jerk on the nerves. 
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CHEWING TOBACCO 


You want a clean tobacco that you can 
chew all day? 
PICNIC TWIST, the mellow, soft chew. 

Try it once, and bid good-bye to 
black tobacco. 
the air-excluding drum of 11 twists. 


That means you want 


Buy it by the twist or 





marr 





Autoloading er Pump Gun? 


{~~ are many kinds of Auto- . 
loading and Pump guns—some to 


be had at very low prices. 


But it is typical of sportsmen thatthe great ta 
majority prefer Remington-UMC Pump and | 


Autoloading guns in the hands of theaverage man. 
If you shoot at traps or in the field, go to the 
Remington-UMC Dealer in your community and 


You will know him 
by his display of the Red Ball Mark of Remington- 
M C—Sportsmen’s Headquarters—andhe knows 


let him show you these guns, 


the difference in guns, 


xR SWINE. Macs 


Ds © 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) 


New York City 


|to deliver the 
| The shy breeding cows and poor milk- 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money, 
Make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
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We will gladly | 
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RITE FOR 
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Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
ss = Fence already sold to 400,000 











’ 


farmers. Factory Prices, 








a Freight Prepaid. 160 styles. 
13c per rod up. Gates and 
Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. s7 °« 2« « Cleveland, Chic 








SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


What to Do With the Fall-farrowed 
Pigs—Keep the Farm Cleaned Up— 
Oats and Corn for Feeding Horses 


HAT about the fall-farrowed 
pigs? Shall we push them rap- 
idly from weaning time, with the idea 
of disposing of them next June, or 
let them come 
along more slowly 
with the idea of 
finishing them on 
the next fall crops, 
or sell them at 
seven or eight 
weeks old for 
feeders at from $4 
to $5 each? 
4 The above are 
MR. FRENCH questions that a 
good many hog raisers are asking me 
these days, and to answer is not an 
easy task when all farm conditions 
are not known. The first question I 
would consider when trying to decide 
upon the course to pursue would be 
that of permanent grass and clover 
pasture. Not having a good stiff sod 
for the pigs to run on and graze, I 
should dispose of them when old 
enough to wean; for I do not think it 
profitable, ordinarily, to winter pigs 
on grains in a dry lot or pen. 

As to pushing them rapidly for 
spring or early summer market, this 
depends some upon the relative price 
of grain feeds and pasture feeds, and 
more upon whether or not there will 
be a good market available for the 
June-finished pigs. It has usually 
paid us best to carry the pigs through 
the winter on the best grazing 
crops available, supplemented with 
a light grain feed, and to con- 
tinue the same course’ through 
the summer, aiming to grow frame on 
which to begin to build with the com- 
ing of early corn and soy beans. 
And it has been our practice to keep 
up the feeding of some old corn along 
with the new crop—this with the idea 
of maintaining the health of the ani- 
mals. Feeds on the ground are all 
relatively lower in price in our sec- 
tion than feeds out of the barns or 
cribs; so we consider it best, on our 
farm, to make greater use of these 
crops, and carry the fall-farrowed 
pigs to near one year old. 

* *& Ox 

The writer formed the habit when 
a boy of keeping trash from accumu- 
lating around the farm, and in conse- 
quence he has always had a reason- 
ably clean farm—not painfully clean, 
but reasonably so. I commend the 
habit to our boys. When you have 
finished any repair work of any kind, 
clean up the scraps and carry them 
to the wood pile where they may be 
disposed of. Many an acre around 
the farm buildings grows up in weeds, 
untouched with the mower, because 
the piles of trash of every sort make 
the use of the machine impossible. 
When an old, unused fence is about 
to fall down knock it down and clean 
up the space where it stood, and it is 
a splendid idea to scatter some grass 
seed on the spot. The first thing you 
know there will be grass growing all 
around the buildings, which will add 
much to the attractiveness and profit 
of the farm. 

* * x 

The time has come again for get- 
ting rid of the star boarders on the 
farm. It is not so bad to keep un- 
profitable animals around during the 
summer, when they can sccure a 
cheap living off the pasture, but when 
the feeling of frost is in the air it is 
time to bid all such farewell; for it 
costs time and money to, harvest win- 
ter feeds, and then costs time, again, 
feed to the boarders. 


ers, the sows that consider their duty 
well done when they have farrowed a 
pair of pigs, ewesthat have come to 
the toothless age, and the old, brok- 
en-down horses, all come under this 
class. 
x oe x 

A young friend engaged in horse 
breeding in a small way and who 
works a number of teams on the 
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farm, writes after this fashion: 
“Leaving the question of cost out of 
the proposition, which grain do you 
prefer to feed to horses and colts, 
corn and cottonseed meal, or oats?” 
This is an easy question for me to 
answer, for he asks only for my pref- 
erence between these two feeds, and 
that preference is strong on the side 
of oats. Theoretically, corn and cot- 
tonseed meal can be so combined as 
to make a feed that will analyze prac- 
tically the same as oats, but years of 
feeding has taught me that there is 
a “tickle” in oats that a horse does 
not get when consuming the other 
grain. And this tickle seems to “pick 
the horse up” and make his work a 
pleasure to,him. And I am especially 
favorable to oats as a feed for young 
growing animals. There is nothing 
in my judgment, that will put the 
grow into colts and calves like crush- 
ed oats. 

The ordinary farm horse or mule 
can, however, get along very nicely 
on a mixture of four or five parts 
corn (by weight) to one of cotton- 
seed meal, and be fed more cheaply 
in that way than when furnished oats 
at the average price of that grain in 
our section. 

oe 

Many more acres of winter oats 
should be grown in our section, how- 
ever; then the price would not be so 
high. On our farm at this time we 
think we can grow a food unit in 
oats as cheaply as in corn on land of 
equal fertility. On land that in 1914 
produced 50 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre at a cost of around $15 per 
acre for labor, seed and fertilizer, we 
produced in 1915 60 bushels of oats 
per acre, at a cost of $7.52 per acre 
for the oats delivered in the bins, 
and we consider the oat straw about 
equal in value to the corn stover. 

The above costs do not include in- 
terest and taxes on land value, but 
simply every item of labor, seed and 
fertilizer, all figured at market prices. 
If we add $6 per acre for interest and 
taxes on the land, our corn crop will 
have cost us $21 per acre, or 42 cents 
per bushel for the grain produced, and 
the oats $13.50 per acre, or 22% cents 
per bushel for the grain. The oat 
crop has the advantage of the corn 
crop in this, that we harvested from 
the oats land, in the late summer, 
nearly one ton of rough hay per acre, 
which is easily worth the entire cost 
of growing the oat crop; while the 
corn crop consumed the entire season 
in its growth. In sections where oats 
may be sown in the fall on disked-up 
stubble land, we consider the crop 
more profitable than the corn crop. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





It Pays to Save the Chicken Manure 


N ESTIMATING the proceeds from 

our poultry, we often fail to put 
any valuation on what I have found 
to be a very important item—the fer- 
tilizer. For vegetables and flowers 
there is nothing equal to it. This is 
especially true of onions, tomatoes 
and roses. They will not suffer from 
drouth so quickly, and are not so apt 
to rot or blight when this manure is 
used, 

Our hen-house has a dirt floor, 
which is swept frequently and the 
manure put directly where needed, 
and worked into the soil or covered. 
If the weather will not permit spread- 
ing at once, it is stored in barrels in 
a dry place. In the late fall I pile this 
manure around my rose bushes and 
do not work it in until spring. The 
result is thrifty bushes and excep- 
tionally fine roses. 

All on hand should be put on the 
ground before freezing weather, and 
none allowed to waste during the 
winter. Some trouble should be tak- 
en to save-a fertilizer so valuable. 


MRS. M. T. WELLS. 





LITTLE BROTHER 
won't be able to see you to-night, 
Mr. Jones,’’ said her little brother. ‘‘She’s 
had a tur’ble accident’ (Lippincott’s details 
the conversation). 

“Ts that so? What happened?” 

“All her hair got burned up.” 

“Good heavens! Was she burned?” 

“Naw; she wasn’t there, She don’t know 
about it yet.” 


“Sis 





” Saturday, October 16, 1915] 
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Ensilage Cutters 1.95'to 29.75 
Wagons 10.75 to 91.40 


Watering Tanke $ .80 to $24.10 
Steel Gates 
Automobile Tires. 7.17 te 38.69 


1.95 to 7.40 
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Forges $5.03 to $22.07 


Feed Grinders $1.75 to $72.80 





The Greatest Money Saving Catalog Published! 


Every day we get letters 
ike these 


200% inzall respects 
“ft take pleasure in advising you 
that everything has been received, 
Everything reached me in first class 
shape and not a single thing was 
broken, due to your careful packing 
and protection. 


comes to shipping, and the forty or 
fifty pieces were received 100% ¢ 


you, as all my goods were exactly 
as described in your catalog. "’ 
‘"Itis very pleasing to receive every- 
thing im first class shape. Then 
there is no delay in replacing. And 
I feel lucky to receive goods so, 
it I guess it ig more a question of 
careful packing than good buck.” 
—P, J. Graf, Jr., Hillsdale, N. J. 


Separator is doing fine 

‘L would just say that the Sep- 
arator 1 got from you is doing fine 
and my wife thinks she could nof get 
along without it now. eople here 
that have seen it think it is the sim 
plest and easiest cleaned of any one 
they have ever seen.’ 
John A, Finney, Wilmington, O. 


Biggest bargain ever 
received 


“Received the Columbia Grafonola, 
for which I paid you $36.00, It is 
the biggest bargain I ever had. In 
my home town, I could not get it for 
less than $75.00." 

~N. Schiasinger, Ashley, N. D. 


Convinced his friend 


“Only a few lines to thank you for 
Past favors. I am more than pleased 
with the goods in every respect and 
some of my friends would not be- 
lieve me about the price paid for 
them, but they weresoon convinced, 
I shall send another order soon,”’ 

~— William Irvine, Hampton, Va. 


Better value, courteous 
treatment 

"Check received for which I thank 
you very much. Would like to say 
that I have always received very 
courteous treatment from your firm 
and your goods are always @s rep- 
resented, and better value for the 
money than could be purchase 
any local store. 


“Have recommended your firm’ to 

Several of my friends and 1 hope 

tong to send you another ordex 
m 


Mrs, Helen L. Jones, Dover, N.H. 











* Grindstones $2.99 to 7.45 


Everyt 
This free 


serviceable 


UN BANGAIN B° 
 QatesWiliams 


| 
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Litter Carriers 


Barn Paint, pergal. $ .63 to$ .78 Stanchions 
Manure Spreaders 41.75 to 6§50 Platform Scales 


$ 1.05te $ 1.12 
GAL to 16.95 


11.65 to 16.19 Roofing, perroll, .32te 6.75 





Plows $1.54 to $44.98 Harrows $6.85 to $28.25 


used on the farm, in the home and in the workshop 


k shows over 100,000 articles, the latest patterns and the 


ality you want. It quotes money saving prices you 
before been able to get, not even when you 


20c to 50c on every dollar of all your purchases. 


have never - 
it saves you 


bought oy mail, 
t is the greatest com- 


pendium of merchandise ever printed—the grandest cyclopedia of low prices 
in the world. Your free copy is ready—let us send it at once, postage prepaid. 





Write For Your Free Copy Today, 


Hundreds of thousands of families already have this great 
book and thousands more are writing for it every day. 
Others have found our values so great that our business 
has grown faster than you would have believed possible. 
Two years ago, we started in an eleven-story building. In 
one month, we had to add a six-story building, The next 
year, our customers sent us so much business we had to 
spread out even more and added a five-story and an eight- 
story building. Now we have just added a sixteen-story 
building, shown on the front of our book — the world’s 
highest building of reinforced concrete! . All this since 
September, 1913, when our first catalog was sent out. 


The World’s Greatest Merchandise Stores 

Our five immense buildings contain millions of dollars’ 
worth of the world’s best merchandise, all of which you 
will find accurately illustrated and completely described 
in this big free book. 

The farm implement store alone shows a greater variety 
of goods than you could find in 25 ordinary stores. The 
harness store shows over 60 complete styles of single and 


double harness and nearly 75 styles of blankets 

and robes. The hardware store shows over 10,000 items 
many of which you couldn’t find in a day’s travel. 
The biggest barn in the country could be packed solid 
and filled from top to bottom with only one each of the 
things we show in our Paint, Roofing, Hardware, Farm 
Implement and Vehicle stores. Every one of the Charles 
William Stores offers you the greatest assortment of up-to- 
date, desirable merchandise to select from, and above all, 
at the lowest prices you ever heard of. Let this 1339-page 
book prove it to you on anything you are thinking of buying. 


Let This Free Book Quote You Prices 


Before buying anything be sure to look in ‘‘ Your Bargain 
Book.’’ Send for your copy now, and have just this much 
more variety toselect from, when you are in the market for 
anything to be used on the farm, in the home, or in the 
workshop. Nowhere else will you be able to get the thousands of remark- 
able values we offer, Use the convenient coupon below, or send a postal 
for your free copy so that you can begin at once to save 20c to S0c on every 
dollar youspend. The day your request comes in, we will send thie big 
book free, fully prepaid, with our compliments, 


Best of all, most of our prices are for goods prepaid to your station ! 


Mail the Coupon or just a postal 


Now ! 


AT THE NATIONS GATE WAY 


New York 


Fencing, per rod .163% to .53 


FREE This 1339 Page Book 


100,000 Articles! 











What this book contains 

1339 pages of the greatest bargains 
ever shown—everything to wear, 
everything for the home, farm, field 
and shop. 


Berd ¥: 


Farm y and 
Machinery Stores, 206 pages of 
rock-bottom prices on plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, engines, spread- 
ers, cream separators, etc, 

Building Material Store, 29 pages 
of builders’ tools and supplies, roof- 
ing, paint, wall paper, wall board. 

Automobile Supply and Bicycle 
Store. 26 pages. The lowest prices 
on record for everything you need 
for your automobile. 

The Sporting Goods Store, 62 
pages of finest well known makes of 
supplies for hunting, fishing, pho- 
tography, camping, games. 

House Furnishing Store. 117 
pages of everything needed in the 
home—furniture, kitchen utensils. 
sewing machines, pianos, etc. 

Clothing Store. 402 pages of the 
latest New York styles in clothing 
forall the family. 

Jewelry Store. 50 pages of jewe!- 
ry—a marvelous variety of exquisite 
jewelry for every occasion. 

Dry Goods Store. 112 pages of the 
mewest dress goods, laces, white 
goods, notions, etc, 

Other complete 

stores; 

24 pages of books 
—3i pages of beauti- 
ful china, giass- 
ware and silyerware 
—35 pages of Col- 
umbia Grafonolas, 

Tatking Machines, 
Records and other 
Musical Instruments 
—48 pages of won- 
derful toys for the 
children— 41 pages oe 
of drugs Rees 
toile rticles 

ta é 









































Hogs Can Starve on Corn 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experi- 


mean ches they have thnerally eterved to death. Piper pean wre 
Ib. of protein to ol carbohydrates. 
for bogs should centain 1 Ib. of protein to every com ed came 


stations teach that a balanced ration 
But corn only contains about 1 
best form of 


drates, C 
compared with about Se for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 


If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion of about 2 parts 
corn and 1 part Cotton Seed Meal, ee a eae dott 


balanced hog feed. 


requirements -for a 
The Texas Swine Breeders’ Association in 


formal report, say: ‘‘It’s the most economical ration of which 
we have any record.” Hogs fed on it scem immune to ills that 


bogs are heir to. 
Free Book on Feeding 


It’s like throwing away money to pay from 5c to 15c a pound 
for protein when Cotton Seed Meal gives it to you for 3c. 
Write now for our valuable book on feeding formulas that 
show how to save money. Written by a big practical 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 


aNTER-STATE COTTON SEED 
CRUSHERS’ ASS’N 


808 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 


























IS THE 
BEST 


WHAT 


LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 








‘‘Why replace Rotten Wood 
with Wood that Will Rot?’’ 


Why Not Build new, or do your re- 
pairing, with CYPRESS Lumber 
and Shingles? They will outlast 


any other lumber grown, 
Zaye Your nearest lumber dealer has 

ee Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 
\ or will get them, ifyou keep insisting 

on “‘The ood Eternal.” You 
will insist. on ‘‘Cypress and no 
hubstitutes’’ if you once understand 


the Reasons for the great difference in 
lumber values. Free Barn Plans. See cou; 






SO. CYPRESS MFRS’ ASS’N 
133 Hibernia Bank Bidc., New Orleans, La. 
133 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fia. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol. 28. 
Farm Needs Book, (8plans) Vol. 20. 
New Silo Book, Vol.37, Free Plans 
U.S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36. 


000000 





Town. 


R.F. D.— 








State 
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FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 














Buy Husking Gloves Now | 
2 Dozen Canvas $1 
Gloves for . . 
We pay the postage. Largest and heav- 
iest glove on the market. Buy direct and 
save money. Lay in your husking supply 
now. Save this ad as this is the only issue 
it will appearin. Enclose $i Bill or money 
order with order. 


UNION GLOVE CO., 
Dept, 60. MARION, IND. 




















This boo 
is free to 
- Southern 
Farmers 
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“Cows and Cash’ 


That’s what the author of this 








book says is the crying need of the South 


book, through long study of the problems of the Southern farmer 


M: SAMUEL E. BARNES of Knoxville, Tenn., the author of the 


and planter, has been able to point the way to a steady cash in- 


come and greater profits. 
He doesn’t theorize: he talks facts. 


He says that what the South needs is more dairy cows. 


He points out the advantages of a cream crop that brings in cash 
every week or month, along with a cotton or tobacco crop that brings in- 
come only once a year—or sometimes not at all. 


He tells what kind of cows to get, how to feed and care for them, 


and how to market their product. 


Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a post 


card, mentioning this paper, and the book will be mailed, postage paid. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your book on Southern Dairying. I keep. 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don’t do), The 


cows. 
make of my Separator is 





used years. 





Name. 





Town. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 





TEN CENTS MORE’A POUND FOR 
BUTTER 
Extra Care Always Means Extra 


Profits, as Mrs. Mumford’s Experi- 
ence Proves 





HERE is almost always a great 
demand for nice country butter 
when one knows it is delicious and 
clean. I am very careful of my milk 
pans, as to the handling and scalding, 
using only porcelain-lined ones. Be- 
fore putting the milk away I have it 
thoroughly and quickly cooled. We 
keep about.three good cows the year 
through, and always have plenty of 
milk and butter for a family of seven 
or eight, and some to spare. I have 
;a small barrel churn and have lots of 
buttermilk, which I sell at 15 to 20 
cents per gallon. My butter is always 
solid and firm enough to mold, even 
through the long hot days in summer. 
But, of course, this means lots of 
care, always skimming the cream 
while sweet and ripe and churning at 
least every day. 

My butter sells for 10 cents a pound 
more than the ordinary country but- 
ter that one finds on the market. [ 
find the individual customers the best 
and have no trouble whatever in sell- 
ing, as I know exactly where to send 
and how much, and when once made, 
I never lose a customer. I deliver 
twice a week, Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, wrapping each half pound in 
specially prepared tissue paper and 
dropping in little white paper bags. 
These one can get at almost any store 
very cheap. 

I also market eggs twice a week 
when I have them to put on the mar- 
ket. Most of my eggs are wanted at 
$1 a sitting for hatching purposes. I 
never sell a dingy-looking shell or an 
unusually large or small one. I think 
the normal, medium size are the best 
for hatching and they sell better also 
for the market, as they look more 
even. I never put white and yellow 
eggs in the same basket. 
does not look so well. 


good trade. 


from town, so it is very little 
to send a few peaches and 


these. 


husband for change. 
MRS. W. J. MUMFORD. 
Ayden, N. C. 
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How Much Should the Silo Hold? 





building, 


age. 
In a silo of ordinary depth, the av 
erage weight of the silage is abou 


foot while at the bottom of a thirty 
five foot 
pounds. 

cow eats thirty-five pounds of ensil 


foot per day and with this as a basi 
it is easy to determine the number o 





This, too, 


In a short time I have built up a 
People are constantly 
sending and coming to me for such 
things as they know are raised on the 
farm. This is due to carefully pack- 
ing and handling what I send out. 
We live only one and a half ‘agffés 
ble 

agpies, or 
any garden vegetable that appen 
to have on hand, and the butter cus- 
tomers almost always take some of 
In this way I make my pin 
money, which is better than going to 


4 eg amount of silage required and 
the size of silo needed to hold it 
can be quite closely calculated pro- 
vided the number and kind of animals 
to be fed from it are known before 


more than thirty-five pounds per day 
but this has been found a ‘fair aver- 


forty pounds per cubic foot. Near the 
top of the silo, however, where the 
pressure is not great, it will weigh 
only twenty-five pounds per cubic 


silo it may weigh sixty 
Taking these averages, if a 


age in a day, she- will eat thirty-five 
fortieths, or seven-eights, of a cubic 


cubic feet of ensilage required to feed 





a cow or any number of cows 
throughout the season. The diameter 
of the silo must be such that the 
stock on hand can use one or two 
inches of silage off the top each day 
during the winter and at least three 
inches per day when summer feeding 
of silage is to be practiced. This is 
necessary to keep the silage from 
spoiling. - 

A silo ten feet in diameter is adapt- 
ed to feeding ten mature cattle. One 
twelve feet in diameter will feed fif- 
teen head, and one fourteen feet>in 
diameter will meet the needs of twen- 
ty head; but if there are thirty or 
more cows to feed, a sixteen-foot silo 
should be erected. These silos should 
be thirty or forty feet, or even more 
in height—A. D. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul. 





Eight Reasons Why the Farmer 
Should Have a Silo 


Y MEANS of the silo more of the 

food value of forage can be saved 
than any other method of preserva- 
tion now in use. 

2. The silo affords the means of 
keeping, in small compass, a large 
quantity of forage safe from the 
weather and in convenient form to 
feed. 

3. Forage placed in the silo keeps 
at a uniform quality; whereas field 
cured forage constantly deteriorates. 

4. Considering the food value sav- 
ed, the silo affords the cheapest 
means for forage preservation. 

5. Because of the palatability and 
succulence, silage possesses higher 
feeding value than does the same for- 
age dry cured. Conservative feeders 
estimate that the silo doubles the val- 
ue of the forage crop. 

6. Silage can be used in summer 
and fall as a substitute for and to sup- 
plement pasture. 

7. It has been conclusively proven 
that the silo effects a considerable 
saving in the cost of production of 
beef, mutton and milk. 

8. The silo enables the farmer to 
keep more livestock, which promotes 
the rotation of crops and the preser- 
vation of the soil fertility —C. H. Hin- 
man, Colorado Agricultural College. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 

Oct. 28—Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 

Association, at Charlotte, N. C., L. 

W. Hill, Manager, Locust Dale, Va. 
28-29-+-Dispersion Sale, J. T. Boney, 

Cairo, Mo. 

Nov. 2—Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, Macon, Ga., L. W. Hill, 
Manager. Locust Dale, Va, 

Nov. 18—M. E. Webb, Guthrie, Ky. 

Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, 


Oct. 


Harris, Mo. 
March 17—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Jerseys 
Nov. 3—Humphries Stock Farm, Durant, 


Miss., T. S. Humphries. 
3-4—Lois A. Ashby, Audubon, Iowa, 


Shorthorns 
1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Nov. 


Jan, 5, La. 


: Oct. 28—Woodlawn Farms, E. L. Hampton, 
An average cow or beef animal may Queee, Sesbville: them, 
be fed about thirty-five pounds of sil- Dec. 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 

: A. Judy, Mgr., West Lebanon, Ind. 

age per day and the usual period dur- yy, 1, “t9i¢—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 
ing which silage is used in this lati- Ala., M, A. Judy, Mer., West Le- 
tude will be about 210 days. Large seas gas 
aimals or those that are being fat- ae naaee 
fe rl Jan. 5, 1916—-Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
tened may consume considerably Feb, 5—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 


Saddle Horses 

Oct. 2i—Thurman & Peters, Springfield, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
- will be very glad to claim further dates for 
t breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 





3 KLONDIKE 


The late Congressman W. W. Wedemeyer 
used to tell the story of rain in Klondike, 
says the Denver Post. He was going up the 
Yukon on a Government junket, and the 
sky drizzled all the way. At one landing a 
dejected-looking “sourdough” stood on the 
wharf awaiting the boat. 

Ss “T say, partner,’’ asked Wedemeyer, “how 

f long has it been raining?” 
“Dunno,” was the reply, 

here seventeen years.” 


“Ive only heen 
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Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 




















of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
ehoiera immune. 


spring. 
Ail- hogs guaranteed 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattie. 


ives of either sex or breed for sale. 











BERKSHIRE S 


I am offering for immediate shipment 
some of the best pigs I have ever bred. 
They are sired by Don Moreau, one of 
the best sons of Star Master Duke 634d, 
litter mate to the $4,000 Star Value. Their 
dams are granddaughters of Premier 
Longfellow. This breeding cannot be im- 
proved. Write for prices, 


LEON P. CRAWFORD, Hayesville, N.C. f 








BERKSHIRES! 


We have on hand for sale some extra fine 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special 
prices. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing.but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
VAUCLUSE, VA. 














DISPERSION SALE 













Saturday, October 16,° 1915] (11) 951° @& 
BERKSHIRES oO. 1. C. SWINE 
: et the 
SELWYN FARMS | TENNESSEE JERSEY CATTLE | ie 
menses Saket ant: siaaae ene 
Georgia State Fair 
Will show a car load of my best Jersey Cattle—Imported and home bred—at State Fair— Why lose profit br breeding 
-Macon Georgia, October 26—to November 5th. || Two O. I. C. Hogs 
_ and will sell any of the herd at a fair price and on easy tearms. Weighed 2806 Ibe. 
Come and see the cattle. Sage Saltne twa aie ee 
: — W. GETTYS, Athens, Tennessee. 
eee Saeed 81,108, his sire sold for $1,500, 
weTmorungpaat ive Stace Seow Gaaseer me The 


Hog from Birth to , Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohie 





Claremont Herefords 


At Audubon, Iowa, November 3 and 4, 1915 


On account of the death of Mr. J. B. Ashby, the great breeding herd of Clare- 
mont Herefords will be-dispersed at auction, without reserve. .HERD BULLS weigh- 
ing 2,550 pounds; GRAND BREEDING COWS weighing 1,500 to 2,000 pounds; 
growthy heifers and calves, The opportunity to buy Herefords ‘at your own price 


that otherwise could not be bought. 
LOIS A. ASHBY, 


Catalogs now ready for distribution, 
If interested send for one, Address, AUDUBON, IOWA. 




















Pure-bred 0.1.C. Swine, Silver Strain. 
The large, prolific kind. Special price on eight 
weeks old p 
MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Hickory, N. C. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Woodlawn Farms Annual Sale of 


3 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


at Nashville, Tenn., October 28, 1915. 


will be sold 50 or more head of the best in blood and merit 
which the Se eee og us has ever produced, among which 





Pave heed 0.1.C. pigs, service 


ited number 


Sen 
Grand Champion’ = Iowa State 
Fair 1914. Prices right. 





will be specimens to suit the farmer, breeder and exhibitor. 
There will be animals offered by International Grand Cham- 
pion Bulls, such as Oakville Quiet Lad, Kloman and others of 
national reputation. 
Middle Tennessee is noted for its great race horses, Jerseys 
and beef-cattle due to the abundant supply of blue-grass, lime- 
stone spring water and mild climate, all of which Woodla’ 
Farms has in < a and there can be no better place found North or South for the 
development of this wonderful beef breed—that is, Aberdeen-Angus. 


Write for catalogue. 








S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., 
- 
DUROC PIGS, orathaiaia’exbetience 
TAMWORTHS, Grown on separate farms. 


Prices rignt. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


guaranteed. 
40HN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. Choicest pigs 


Payment and mature sow. Bred vghe Ted right 
and priced right. Everything registered Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

THOMAS H. ROGERS, Waynesville, N. C. 


Duroc-Jerseys 2%, biccd, lines 


in America. We 
know howto grow 
them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.00 up. Three herd boars. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


Montrose Farm Registered Duroc- 


Growthy spring pigs — both 
Jersey Hogs sexes—high quality— unsur- 


passed breeding. Reasonable prices. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


DUROC JERSEYS 

Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 
it to give Satisfaction. 1y & particulars write 


J. Lyer 
Cleveland, North Caroline. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


























FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 


Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 
sows bred. Priced reasonable. 














L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 
CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows 
T. E. BROWN, Murtreesboro. Tenn. 


FOR SALE Reg. big type > pneu 
eu. and Dorset Sheep. we ite m 
NES, Woodlawn, Va. 


Big Type Spring Boars and Gilts. Year- 
Gwe | ng Boars, Fall Pigs and Angus Cat- 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 7 Alton, Il. 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS—AIl Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb, boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums. 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 

















| COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer. 
ae 





E. L. HAMPTON, Progeister. | 


FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 


“The Kind That Pay.’’ 

We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, 
good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. 

We also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to 
Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and up. Visitors welcome at the 
farms. Bulls at head of herd Armour Fairfax, Fairiax 15th. 


CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, 

















srorono, vA. 
HOLSTEINS - 
Purebre4 Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


on cows, each giving 3000 pounds 
ar, introduce a purebred registered 
u will be milkin 


creased value of your cows an 
calves. Investigate the big *Black-and-Whites. ‘te 


Send for FREE Illustehted Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of América 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Dratticboro, Vt. 











Aberdeen- Angus Cattle at international Live 


re open to Pure-Breds, Trae. and Cross-Bre 
Out of 14 ows d C and 1 


— 
reserves, Aberdeen-Angus 

have won 10 Grand Championships and 8 reserv ~ <3 
Out of 14 a Grand |, Championships for Carloads Aberdeen-An: have won 
11 times. Out'o 14 Grand C in Carcass contest, Aberdeen- 


An apn soe won is times 

above prizes, together with many other prizes too numerous to mention, which 

*the ‘Aboraces hanes fe ave won direct competition, should convince everyone of 
the superior merits of the breed. 

For free illustrated peed he including a history of the breed, show records mf 








L. I. GUION, LUGOFF, S. C. 
Are the Premier Beef = of the World. oficeee | 























HOLSTEIN BULL, 9 months old 


Son of King Segis Pontiac, Alcartra 2nd, 
and Dixie Cora Queen (record as a three- 
a eta 558.4 pounds milk and 19,10 
poundg butter in seven days). $200, de- 
livere prepaid, anywhere in the South. 
Fine individual. 


JOHNSON BIBLE COLLEGE 














Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





E.C. STONE, Secretary, J 








detail and a list of members of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee 
CHAS. GRAY, Seo’y, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ill. — 
Ps entuecky Carload splendid, big, ging heifer 
The Belted Mortgage Lifter | Hotstcins  (lgble tor Jsfryman coud make. 
Although a new hog, the. Hampshire has become a Sriee Ws. DICKERSON. c vo Se 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. e HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminen<e, Ky: 


SHORTHORNS 











‘ —_Large, prolific kind. Special 
Hamp shir e€ Hogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. 
Decatur, Ind. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ‘ASSOCIATION 

vagebie piten mile revords,iatracions:” Swners of Shatrae ane somite acai hat aie 
\ > s wners 0 

JANUARY 1 10, 1916, penalty fee will be charged for coterings yard Ene pe af =| ‘won aes 


Roy Runyon, 











year of age. ddress, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
eons TAMWORTHS MULEFOOTS 
ab \WAsel*hsit-e.\ciuk-s | Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 
TAMWORTHS Champion Herd of the South. 


A trial will convince you that no other breed can ap- 
proach the I, made by Tamworths on pasture, or 
when following cattle in the feed lot. Then, too, the 
Tamworth cross has no equal as a money maker; as 
they will produce a larger amount of lean meat on ordin- 
ary feed than any other breed or cross. Tamworths 
are rugged and raise large litters, making the farmer’s 
investment a sure thing. Write us for information, 
orne Farms Co., ington, Ill. 


Tamworths. Pigs bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well Sed and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK 


FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N,C. 


W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 
JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 'UFORD, Pro x 
your advertisement in The Progressive R. L. SH : Pe» Newtea, N. C. 
‘armer, 





y 7 


fSHORTHORNS 


Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 
ica, in which is represented the best Scoteh 
families. Bred in Tennessee, they are accli- 
mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
at reasonable cost. Write for prices on 
young bulls. 
Annual SaleFebruary 23, 1916. 

| SAOPEDEEA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


HORSES 














Kentucky 
Saddle Horses 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per a. 
horse on our 
e next thirty 
day: Write us today fully 
describing the horses you 
want. 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Lexington, Ky: 
Stallions, Jacks & Mares. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices. 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
‘And we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 
State Fair. Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

BAUHARD BROS., Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 














C ) 
THERN FARM GAZETTE! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, A ie eas . President and Editor 

TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor 

B.L. MOSS, . ; « R Managing Editor 

W. F. MASSEY, Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, % . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . ‘. . «» . + Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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GAIN last week articles for our “More Fruit 

Special” came piling in after our forms were 
all ready to go to press. When will our good 
friends learn that articles sent for any special 
issue should be mailed at least two weeks before 
the date of that issue? 








HE corn club idea has now spread beyond the 

boundaries of the United States, just as the 
idea of farm demonstration work has already been 
adopted in many foreign countries. A report from 
South America says that corn clubs are now being 
organized in Brazil. It is up to the boys of the 
South to keep ahead of their South American com- 
petitors. 





FFICERS and teachers in country Sunday 

schools will gct many helpful suggestions from 
Prefessor Wright’s articles now running in The 
Progressive Farmer, and these articles should be 
just as carefully read by all other persons who 
realize how much a successful Sunday school helps 
the social and spiritual life of a neighborhood. It 
may be years before another series of articles on 
“The Country Sunday School” comes your way, 
and everybody should make the most ‘of this op- 
portunity. 





ROF. Dan T. Gray-does well to remind farmers 

of the importance of getting an expert to buy 
stallions for them. At the recent North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention he told of one company 
which had paid $4,500 for a horse. “I am confi- 
dent,” he said, “that.if they had asked Professor 
McNutt of the A. & M. College to buy for them, 
he could have gotten the animal for $400. I don’t 
mean at all that he could have bought a good stal- 
lion for $400, but he could have bought such a one 
as the members. of that company had packed off 
on them.” The trouble is that too many farmers 
don’t know that their state agricultural college or 
state experiment station would help them in buy- 
ing stallions. 





LYDE Davis adds a new argument for cover 
crops. This is the way he puts it in the Sand 
Hill Citizen: 

“Joseph was one-of the longest-headed men 
that history has recorded. He spent seven 
years in getting ready for the famine in Egypt. 
If he lived in the South today and saw indica- 
tions of a shortage of potash looming up he 
would not let the plant food in his fields leach 
away this winter. He’d put in a ‘kiver crap’ if 
it took his last shekel.” 


It’s a good time for Southern farmers to emulate 
the wisdom of Joseph. ‘ 





HE report by the United States Census Bureau 

of cotton ginnings to Septémber 25 shows these 
to be the smallest for several years, thus indicat- 
ing a short crop. The figures for this year are 
2,900,007 bales, compared with 3,381,863 bales in 1914; 
3,246,655 bales in 1913; 3,007,271 bales in 1912; and 
3,676,594 bales in 1911, Ginnings by states for this 
season follow: 


State 
Alabama ... 
Arkansas ... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana .... 
Mississippi ... 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma”... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee ... 
Texas 
All other states 





OLLIER’S Weekly makes an excellent point 

that should help along our “Put some money 
in a bank” campaign. It points out that the world 
is getting poorer as a result of the war, and your 
saved dollar now will be worth more than ever 
before: 


“A dollar saved now will give larger returns 
than a dollar saved two or three years ago, 
and more probably than a dollar saved two or 


three years in the future. Money saved now 
can be invested with as much safety as is 
humanly achievable so as to bring in 5 per 
cent or more. A few years ago savings in- 
vested in securities of similar strength would 
yield only 3 per cent. When this war is over 
the world is going to be very poor. Persons 
who have any money at all are going to be 
relatively rich. Those who save now will pos- 
sess the world later on.” 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Estimates of the 

United States Department of Agriculture, the 
condition of the cotton crop on September 25 was 
608 per cent of a normal, indicating a yield of 168 
pounds of lint per acre, or a total of 10,950,000 500- 
pound bales on the estimated acreage planted. 
Conditions by states follow: 


State 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina ... 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Oklahoma .... 
California 


Condition Yield Per Acre 





R. F. H. Jeter of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station makes an interesting point that 
North Carolina has already gone too far in crop 
diversification to be interested in the half-and-half 
system of farming—half money crops, half food 
and feed crops—advocated in some other sections. 
He gives the acreages of the two kinds of crops 
as follows: 
CROPS 
Acres 
1,600,900 


FOOD AND FEED CROPS MONEY 
Acres 
2,835,000 
611,000 
250,006 
46,000 
320,000 
75,000 
100,000 


DPI nx te ¥ 30 Cotton 
Wheat 

Oats 

Rye ... 

Hay Aone 
Sweet potatocs 
Vegetables 


Tobacco . 265,000 


Peanuts 235,000 


Irish potatoes 33,000 


Total 4,237,000 Total 2,133,000 


“We have numerous individual farmers in the cot- 


ton and tobacco sections who haven’t yet advanced 
even to the half-and-half stage, but the state as 
a whole does much better than that. 


Are You in the “Bread Line” or the “Bank 
Line”? 
a 
N OUR great Northern cities on bitter cold win- 
always be found the 
homeless, jobless, 





ter nights there may 


bread line,—a long line of 


joyless men, patiently waiting in the’ snow and 
doled out to them 


and luxury, these 


rain for a bit of bread and soup, 
by charity. In a city of wealth 
men are without money, clothes, and food; sur- 
rounded by plenty, they are beggars. 

Broken and old many of them, without hope or 
ambition, these unfortunates afford a lesson that 
no young man can afford not to heed. “Luck” may 
have broken badly with many of them, it is true; 
but who will say how many of them, in the golden 
days of their youth, wasted their earnings in riot- 
ous living, forgetting to provide for the “rainy 
days” that bring their gloom and sorrow into most 
of our livés? 

Nor is the bread line confined alone to our great 
rural communities have their 


cities. Too 


“bread lines”, too,—perhaps not so evident, perhaps 


many 


not so much talked of, but there just the same 
Who is it that cannot name young farmers, who 
beginning with good health and strength have, 
after years of toil, found themselves without an 
acre of land, without a home, close upon the rag- 
ged edge of actual want? Doubtless many of these 
men, too, have been unfortunate; but who will say 
that there are not thousands upon thousands of 
them who forgot that it is not what we make but 
what we save that counts; that joining the “bank 
line” is the surest way on earth to avoid the bread 
line? 

“Save, young man, save,” and “present sacrifice 
for future happiness”, are principles that should be 
burned deeply into the consciousness of every boy 
and young man in the South. Cotton is selling at 
good prices, the crop has been made cheaply: 
there will never be a better ‘time than right now 
to put some money in the bank. Then sg live and 
work and save that a year from now you can add 
to it. Be a “bank line” man; it will help you to 
hold your head up and look all men squarely in 
the eye. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Tobacco Farmers 


Have Also Learned a 
Lesso1 


UR tobacco farmers like our cotton farmers 

are fortunate in that this year’s crop has 

probably been made more economically than 
any other crop in recent years. Last fall’s low 
prices taught both cotton and tobacco farmers a 
lesson about the folly of buying on “time prices”, 
and it is to be hoped that never again will they 
drift back into the old-time crop lien slavery. As 
the Danbury Reporter in discussing the tobacco 
situation says: 

“Prices of offerings on the Winston-Salem 
market are improving as the quality of the 
weed coming in gets better. It is no tonger 
doubted that the 1915 crop will sell for good 
figures. This means that soon hundreds and 
thousands of dollars of Federal curreney will 
be paying bills in the country. Owing to the 
fact that the country has passed through ‘a 
period of rigid economy, coupled with the 
wise provision that has been made generally 
for home supplies, the people will doubtless 
find themselves in much better condition finan- 
cially than they were a year ago, when flushed 
with the big prices of 1913 they had gone into 
debt heavily and were depending solely on 
paying their debts with tobacco money.” 
Reports from South Carolina tobacco markets, 

however, are not so encouraging. Commissioner 
Watson says that during August the Palmetto 
State farmers marketed 5,000,000 more pounds 
than in August, 1914, but received $70,000 less mon- 
ey, prices this year averaging not quite 8 cents 
against 11.02 last year. 


Plant Some Pecan Trees This Fall 


HERE are few trees with a wider range of 

adaptation than the pecan, and yet.compara- 

tively few of these great shade and nut-bear- 
ing trees are found on Southern farms. Possibly 
to a greater extent than any other tree, the pecan 
combines utility and beauty. An avenue of pe- 
can trees lends distinction and attractiveness to 
any farm landscape, and,. besides being always 
marketable at fair prices, the nuts in no small 
measure contribute te the joy of the fireside on 
winter evenings. 

In selecting pecan trees for planting, too much 
care cannot be taken. Of course only the budded 
or grafted pecans should be used, as seedlings al- 
most The seedlings of course 
are much cheaper, but they are almost certain to 
be gréat disappointments. Write your state ag- 
ricultural college for information as to the best 
varieties for your section. Then get in touch with 
reliable nurserymen and buy your trees right away» 
insisting on a guarantee that all trees be as re- 
presented. 

How about an avenue of pecans along that hot, 
dusty lane? The expense will not be a heavy one, 
and the returns will-be great—great in solid satis- 
and added attractiveness to your farm’ 





never come true, 


faction 
surroundings. 


‘~~ 


We Must Maintain Roads as Well as 
Build Them 


EK HAVE been very much gratified by the 

. enthusiastic reception given our recent ar- 

ticles urging that more attention be given 

to maintenance of roads as distinguished from the 

mere building of them, In many a county in the 

South conditions are like those which the editor 

of the Clinton Democrat describes as existing in 
He says: 





his county. 


“We can’t survive the impression that we 
have wasted a lot of money; that we have 
built a lot of roads that have gone back to 
their former condition, from neglect; that we 
have burdened our posterity with a debt that 
has proved to be a rather bad investment. We 
have burdened our children with bonds that 
will be mighty hard to pay, and we will have 
to answer for a great deal, if for their $150,000 
we leave them a legacy of mudholes, a heritage 
of sand and water. One of the main defects 
in our present program, we think, is the fact 
that we are spending all of our money on con- 
struction and are not taking proper thought 
for the maintenance of roads.” 











wee =e eh 


~womiws 





Saturday, October 16, 1915] 














MORE FRIENDLY FARM GOSSIP 


By CLARENCE POE 











many things had interested me on my visit 

to Mr. Shearon and Mr. Allen that I had no 
space left for saying anything about my visit to 
my old home neighborhood. 

Now, the thing that worries me most about my 
old home neighborhood is the way Negroes have 
crowded in and bought land right in between white 
neighbors—absentee merchant-landlords selling to 
them without any regard whatever for the welfare 
or sentiment of the community. Only a few weeks 
ago I saw a dear old lady, now in an adjoining 
state, who, left a widow on a farm adjoining mine, 
was forced to leave her home and take -her two 
daughters, simply because of fear of the Negroes. 

I do not mean to say by this that Negroes should 
not be allowed to buy land, but I do mean to say 
that they should not be allowed to butt in and buy 
‘right between white neighbors, and I believe farm- 
ers everywhere ought to give notice that they will 
not patronize town business men who sell little 
plots to Negroes in white communities that wish 
to stay white. One absentee landlord sold a tract 
of about thirty acres, adjoining my own farm, to 
a Negro not many months ago. 

x 

Senge the plan of grouping small landholders 

of each race separately helps both races is 
indicated by conditions in this very neighbor- 
hood. There is one colony nearby where the 
Negroes own and occupy nearly all the land, and 
they have just moved their school to this colony; 
they have their churches there; and have alto- 
gether a good neighborhood life of their own. Of 
course, no white -man would think of buying and 
moving in among a group of them, and when I 
advocate a similar plan to protect white communi- 
ties against intruders of another race, judge for 


W wx I got started last week I found that so 


- yourself whether I am advocating any injustice to 


the Negro or'only simple justice and “equal rights” 
for the white man—and the sort of justice and 
equal rights we are going to have sooner or later. 
& 
BSENTEE landlordism is really about the 
greatest curse to the South today—and I speak 
as an absentee landlord, on a small scale, myself. 
The old farm on which I grew up and which be- 
longed to my great-grandfather, grandfather, and 
father before me I naturally dislike to sell, and 
yet I healize that I am holding back the progress 
of the community by not selling; I am. preventing 
a good awner from getting hold of the place and 
taking the sort of interest that only an owner will 
take in schools, roads, churches, social life, moral 
conditions, and everything else that affects the 
welfare of a neighborhood. It is. true that I do 
feel that I owe a duty to the people of the com- 
munity, and in obedience to this feeling I have 
made it a point to get white renters and I have sold 
a part of the tract to a white man. But it is still 
true that as an absentee landlord I am keeping 
that neighborhood from building up as it other- 
wise would, and I’ ought to have to pay an extra tax 
for community purposes to atone for my attitude. 
This question of absentee landlordism has got to 
be faced in the South and I am willing to bear my 
part of the extra tax that will sooner or later be 
voted on absentee owners. 
& 
ENTED land is like an orphaned child. It is 
true almost without, exception that nobody is 
going to love and nurture and develop a child like 
the parents to whom God gave it; and.it is also 
true almost without exception that nobody is go- 
ing to love and nurture and develop a piece of land 
like the man and woman who feel that it is a God- 
given, permanent home—a haven and resting-place 
bought with the products of their own sweat and 
toil or handed down from ancestors who hallowed 
it by years of love and labor. 

Every member of the Legislature and every mem- 
ber of Congress ought to have ever before his eyes 
the saying of old James Oliver’s, “Happy is the 
land that is tilled by the man who owns it!” Land 
tilled by a resident landlord may be kept in good 
shape, but -Dr. Carver spoke truly when he said 
that next to war, pestilence and famine, absentee 
landiordism is the worst evil that can befall a 
cougtry. 

And.of all kinds of absentee landlords, the 
worst—next to the man who indiscriminately sells 
land in white communities to Negroes—is the man 
who holds land out of use, keeping population out 
of the neighborhood and prgventing adequate sup- 
port for schools, churches, and social life. 

: & 
iT SHOULD also like to emphasize here the im- 
perative need for having written contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant in all cases. One of my 
cousins, who is a tenant, was telling me of a mis- 


understanding with the owners of the land he has 
been cultivating, a misunderstanding which could 
easily have been prevented by a written contract. 
The plan of “having witnesses” is not enough, be- 
cause the memories of men are too fickle and the 
life of a witness too uncertain. 

I hope that every tenant and landlord reader of 


_ The Progressive Farmer will see to it that his 1916 


contract is put into writing at once. 


HIS young cousin of mine—he is yet in his 

twenties—is doing a good thing by resolving 
to get two good horses and plenty of good tools 
before trying to buy land. The young fellow who 
goes into debt for land and then tries to pay for it 
before he has accumulated proper equipment to do 
good farm work has an uphill job before him. 

Another good thing this young fellow plans to 
do is this: he plans to go in with his older brother 
next year—his older brother has two horses and 
he has one—and they will rent land under one of 
the most progressive and best equipped farmers 
in all that country, and work together. Undoubt- 
edly both brothers will do better and be happier 
than if they worked alone. 

NEW R. F. D. mail route passing the door of 

my old home has been started in the last 
twelve months, which will be a good thing if. farm- 
ers don’t begin to read city dailies to the exclusion 
of more solid and instructive reading. A daily 
paper concerns itself usually with city affairs and 
a city man needs it, but reading one is frequently 
a waste of time for a farmer. 

Another thought that comes to me is this: rural 
mail delivery is really just a kind of codperation: 
one man looks after getting the mail for scores 
and hundreds of people instead of having each 
man lose time and money going after his own 
mail, as was the case when I was a boy. Now let’s 
hurry up and apply the same principle in market- 
ing poultry, eggs, fruit, and vegetables. One: of 
my cousins—a young fellow who lost an, arm but 
can handle a two-horse plow or harrow as well as 
most two-armed men—has such a marketing route 
now. He would have to go to town almost once 
a week for his own purposes anyhow, so he has a 
plan whereby he collects the chickens and eggs of 
all the farm families along the. way, a system 
which is so worked out that it pays him reason- 
able wages, while it also gives the other farmers 
more profit on their poultry than they would make 
if they- had to do their own marketing. 

And speaking of my cousin losing his arm in a 
piece of machinery, leads me to say that farmers 
everywhere ought to establish mutual accident in- 
surance—and mutual life insurance also, we be- 
lieve. Why shouldn’t the Farmers’ Union carry 
insurance features for those that wish it, just as 
other fraternal organizations do? 

NOTHER good sign is that more farmers are 

putting their surplus money in banks. One of 
my neighbors in this old home community was 
robbed this summer because she insisted upon 
keeping her money at home instead of depositing 
it— and I may say in this connection that within 
a few hundred yards of my town home an old man 
was recently killed for the same reason and his 
money stolen. And when I first can remember we 
took the axe into the house every night because a 
farmer in the county, taking the cash from the sale 
of his cotton home with him, was murdered by 





OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE 
WEATHER 


And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O SUNS and skies and clouds of June, 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fail from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts 
sy twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 











Negroes searching for the money. It’s not only 
more business-like to keep money in a bank but 
far safer as well. 
& 

& See farmers I met were swapping their experi- 

ences with crimson clover, soy beans and 
vetch ; sowing plenty of small graim; and proudly 
showing Hereford and Holstein cattle and Duroc- ~ 
Jersey hogs. It’s a good plan for a meighborhood 
to concentrate on ome or two breeds. And the 
clover fever is almost epidemic there, as every- 
where in the South now. “That’s the best corn I 
ever saw on that field,” was a remark made to my — 
cousin. “Yes,” he replied, “that’s where I had 
crimson clover last spring’—and you can tell by — 
the corn the very row where the clover stopped. 

A new cream route has been started, and another 
good sign is that farmers are “living at home”, 
buying less on credit and getting more of their 
living from their gardens and their cows. A de- 
licious Sunday dinner I enjoyed greatly was most- 
ly a vegetable dinner—cornfield beans, okra, corn, 
butter beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, toma- 
toes, etc.— with cornbread so good that the mak- 
ing of it must have been something of a fine art. 
And right here let me say—if Mrs. Hutt will par- 
don me for encroaching upon her field of teaching 
—that it’s a pity that some women take great 
pride in knowing how to make good pound cake 
and other rare desserts they have once a month, 
and take little or no interest in making: good 
bread, though they and their families must have 
bread three times a day and 365 times a year. 

ed 
HE neighbors still have some trouble from {fl- 
licit liquor-selling, but it is getting more and 
more risky for the violators of the law, and when 
I reflect that twenty years ago an open barroom 
was established within half a mile of home, with- 
out anybody’s asking whether the community ap- 
proved or not, the change in public sentiment 

seems hardly short of marvelous. 

What I can’t understand, though, is why the 
average country church, though it preaches much 
against intemperance, so seldom actively interests 
itself in runming a blind tiger or blockade still out 
of a neighborhood. Why shouldn’t every church 
have an active committee charged with the duty 
of looking after this evil? 

& 

b Besar of other things noticed on this trip that 

might furnish texts for much more talk, I 
must pass over with a word or two. I heard and 
saw numerous evidences of the new spirit that is 
coming into all our country districts. A new 
schoolhouse has gone up in my old home district; 
the school term has been materially lengthened; 
the boys. are studying agriculture; and in the 
neighboring church the young folks had a debate 
on the Saturday night I was there. There is a 
library in the Sunday school, and the only man 
in the neighborhood who can’t read and write is 
learning how. . 

And this last remark reminds, me to say that we 
ought to have “moonlight. schools” all cover “the 
South this fall. I saw an old lady sometime ago, 
the mother of about a dozen children, who tearned 


to read and write after she was~eémty-five years 
old—getting interested in writing” one of 
her sons married and went to another stat® and 


she got tired of having to sénd him second-hand 


letters. “A six-year-old child can Jearn to*tread .. @ 


and write in a few weeks with “proper teaching,” 
she said to herself, “and I guess I have a lot more 
sense than a six-year-old child” And so in a very 
little while she could write to her boy with her 
own hand. Grown people in nioontlight schools, 
with their better trained minds, and with an in- 
tense eagerness to learn that young children sel- 
dom feel, learn with greater rapidity than almost 
any child ever does. And it doesn’t matter how 
old they are. The Sanford Express says: 


“Last year out in Kentucky an 87-year-old 
woman and a man 97 years old attended a 
moonlight school. They were unable to read 
when they entered, but soon learned, only a 
few lessons being required.” 





A Thought for the Week 


HEN every farmer in the South shall eat 
Ww bread from his own fields and meat from his 

own pastures, and disturbed by no cred- 
itor, and enslaved by no debt, shall sit amid his 
teeming gardens, and orchards and vineyards, and 
dairies, and barnyards, pitching his crops in his 
own wisdom, and growing them in independence, 
making cotton his clean surplus,-and selling it in 
his own time, and in his chosen market, and not at 
a master’s bidding—getting his pay in cash and 
not in-a receipted mortgage that discharges his 
debt, but does not restore his freedom—then shall 
be breaking the fulness of our day—Henry W. 
Grady. 
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EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


+DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


“This Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light- 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comesin big sheets. Easy to puton. No 
tools but a hammer needed. 


STEEL ROOFING $2.49 PER SQUARE 


ay y the freight. Guarantee Roof- 
uy > divest froma enand be your own 


TO-DAY for special 30-Day 

bargain offer—free samples 

and Roofing Book Number P 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 


Savannah, Ga. 
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Made from Apollo Best Bloom KEYSTONE 
gt bole So BEARING Galvanized Sheets in 
a all s iaciy scowl of Formed Roofing 
4x ond Siding. roof, durable, reasonable 

in cost—accept no substitute. Sold by lead- 
bhi ingdealers 


terns, 
‘ heey and all sheet metal work. Send 
v free “Better Buildings” booklet. 
? AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPARY, 
+ General Offices: Frick Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. May we serve you? 
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THE KITCHEN PLAN 
AWARDS 


Study the Plans of Miss Kalb and 
Mrs. Underwood and Adopt Their 
Best Ideas for Your Own Use 


CONTEST 








HE notice about our kitchen con- 
test had scarcely appeared in The 
Progressive Farmer before the plans 
began coming, and they came and 
came, even beyond the last day—piles 
and stacks of them. I confess to a 


Seraenea Pexeh 


Lo 
oon 





lt Cement ark 


Two kitchens were finally selectéd 
for first prize, one a complete, well- 
planned kitchen for one who has 
money to pay a good carpenter, and 
the other a transformed kitchen that 
is. especially efficient for farms on 
which it is necessary for the mother 
to do all the work herself, and where 
there is little money and the man of 
the house is but a fair mechanic. 
The first prize as an ideal kitchen 
will go to’ Miss. Benigna G. Kalb, .R:. 
F. D., Houston, Texas. Hers is a ftal 






















































































Submitted by Mrs. T. K. 
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THE PLAN THAT WON FIRST PRIZE 
Underwood, 


Farmville, Va. 
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certain disappointment in the plans, 
—no, not the plans, for I was delight- 
ed with them—but with the hopes 
and ambitions of the contestants. I 
wanted each woman to hitch her wa- 
gon to a star and work toward run- 
ning water and a lighting system, and 
all the conveniences to be found in 
anyone’s kitchen. I did not expect 
her to get them this year, nor per- 
haps next year, but I wanted her to 
hope for them, and see them in the 
future for herself, sometime before 
she shuffled off this mortal coil.. It 
is a great thing to be happy without 
things, but it is a bigger thing to be 
educated in our own possibilities of 
efficiency that we can take advantage 
of strength savers when the prosper- 
ity comes that makes them possible. 
I wanted all kinds of flues over the 
stoves for carrying away the smoke, 
and lid-holders and hinged ironing 
boards. They are cheap and easily 
possible. I think we shall have to try 
again in about a year and see if our 
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ambitions have not grown. 


= A MODEL KITCHEN PLAN 
Submitted by Miss Benigna G, Kalb, Houston, Texas 





kitchen, affording a drayght of air 
that would keep it fairly cool even in 
the hottest weather. It has only an 
oil stove, and as yet a range is con- 
sidered a necessity in the average 
farm kitchen. Therefore, we give her 
only an honorary first prize, and pub- 
lish her plans in the hope that many 
of you will copy them as far as suits 
your conditions—in other words, that 
they will put notions in your heads 
for small, efficient kitchens. 


The real first prize for the best 
farm kitchen for the average family 
goes to Mrs. T. K. Underwood, R. F. 
D. No. 3, Farmville, Va., and is repro- 
duced herewith. Suppose we judge 
this kitchen from an efficiency stand- 
point as every woman should criti- 
cise her own workshop. What is the 
one thing a housewife must do most 
often? “Wash dishes, of course. Then 
a kitchen should be planned with an 
eye to labor-saving in this particular. 
What next is most often done? Why, 
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For rough chapped hands, and 
broken blisters; for piles and 
hemorrhoids; for burns, cuts and 
all irritations of the skin use 


~« Vaseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
Put up in handy metal capped glass bottles. 
At drug and general stores everywhere. 


Illustrated booklet describing all the“’Vase- 
line’’ preparations mailed free on request. 


Ee MFG.CO. 


(Consolidated) 
59 State Street, New York City 




















Baby’s Bottle 


Should Be Cleaned and Sterilized Witk 
20 Mule Team Borax. 


The summer produces many enemies of 
baby’s health. Flies, mosquitoes and in- 
sects. Keep the little fellow’s bottle and 
nipple cleaned and sterilized by making a 
solution of Borax. A heaping tablespoon- 
ful of Borax to a quart of hot water is 
sufficient for the purpose. It not only 
cleanses thoroughly but removes germs 
and lessens the danger of disease. Borax 
will also be found valuable in cleansing 
baby’s napkins, as it leaves them soft as 
well-as thoroughly clean and fresh, 

















PIECES OF 
FURNITURE IN 


Handsome DAVENPORT and COUCH in daytime. Ful) “4 
comfortable BED with MATTRESS at night. Spacious RE: 
CEDAR WARDROBE, mothproof, for your clothing all the 
time. So simple a child can_easily rent Davenport 
into bed. Direct from our factory TO YOU at factory 
prices. Write today. Free catalogue. 

NASHVILLE, TERN. 





cooking! Then that also must be 
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ing the food on the dining table. 

In washing the dishes, Mrs. Under-.| 
wood takes her place on her tall stool 
before’ the sink. The water is at hand, 
the -drain board is at the left; she! 
moves the stool to the left in wiping 
the dishes and, without moving from 
it places them on the cabinet to be 
placed inside later. These are near 
the range, as is also the wood box 
and the ingenious movable screen 
arrangement for necessary utensils. 

I do not think it desirable, nor a 
thing to be encouraged, this using 
the kitchen for a breakfast room. 
And yet where a woman has a thous- 
and things to do, is it not better to 
edt. breakfast there on cold winter 
mornings than spend strength . to 
either put a comfortable meal on the 
dining room table; or let the family 
eat in chill and discomfort? 

This kitchen of Mrs. Underwood’s 
is too large. The bigger the kitchen 
the more the work. However, the 
working part of her kitchen is within 
small limits and the waste space is 
made use of as the living portion. I 
suppose that the fly-screened porch 
and ‘windows, the hood over the 
stove, the wood box filled from the 
outside and the built-in bins, draw- 
ers and cupboards, moved the judges 


‘kept in mind-as well as ease in plac- : 


-to select this plan, even though it has 


a few little defects. It is a good 
working kitchen for a farmer of av- 
erage income. 

Now, suppose we wash dishes in Miss 
Kalb’s kitchen. We sit in front of the 
first sink, take the dishes from the 
shelf back of the sink, wash them, 
and drop them into the hot. water in 
the sink to the left. Then we take 
them from this hot water apd place 
them on the drain board. From our 
seat we place those that are to remain 
in the kitchen on the extended mould- 
ing board and. those that are to go 
into the dining room later on the 
shelf at the back of it, the kitchen 
being more like the well thought out 
workshop of the professional cook 
than of the average farm housewife 
Each part of it is near the stove and 
there is not one inch of waste space. 

Miss Kalb sent several plans show- 
ing the construction of the drawers, 
cupboards, and the ventilation in the 
ceiling, but we have only her floor 
designs on this page. I want you to 
realize that this kitchen of Miss 
Kalb’s is not a dream, but one which 
has been in use a number of years 





and one which has been copied twice 
with great success. The dining room 
and store room are just as conven- 
ient and easily accessible as is the 
kitchen. The built-in refrigerator is 
neither expensive nor difficult of con- 
struction, at least, so I am assured by 
a mechanical engineer. This kitchen 
comes as near making possible a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place as could well be devised. 

Other kitchen plans will be discuss- 
ed in later issues. 





Who Were Prize-winners in -the 
Kitchen Plans Contest 


HE list of prize winners is as fol- 
lows: 

First Prize of $7.50—Mrs. T. K. Un- 
derwood, R. F. D. No. 3, Farmville, 
Virginia. 

Second Prize of $2.50—Miss Mattie 
Wood Osborne, Vance County, North 
Carolina. 

Third Prize, Recipe Cabinet—Mrs. 
W. E. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tennessee. 

Each state was so well represented 
that, although we did not promise to 
do so, we have decided to give a 
good book as a prize for the best one 
in each state.. That list of names is 
as follows: 

Winners of State Prizes 

North Carolina—Miss Blanch Grover, Hen- 
dersonville, R. F. D. No. 6, 

South Carolina—Mrs. Claude Ferguson, Co- 
lumbia, R. F. D. No, 3, Box 101. 


Georgia—Mrs. C. K. McClelland, Experi- 
ment, 

Florida—Mrs. Anna Byhre, Lake City, R. 
F. D. No. 7, Box 3. 

Mississippi—Mrs. T. L. Loyd, Artesia, R. 
F, D. No. 1 


Texas—Mrs. C. C. Talcott, Van Vieck. 
Tennessee—Mrs. A. A, Proctor, Trenton, 
Oklahoma—Mrs. Sallie Schlatz, Carter, 
Louisiana—Mrs. S. B. Ray, Delhi, 
Iowa—Mrs. W. H. Gubbels, Persia. 











Paige-Excellence. 





Che Standard of Value and Quality 


ERS of the new Paige Light Six tell us that it was Quality— 
Paige Quality—quality that means Service, Comfort, Satistac- 
tion and Economy—that first influenced them to buy and now. 
makes them outspoken in their praise, as owners. 


The price of this magnificent five-passenger Light Six i os 
ordinarily low figure for such supreme quali ; «ny lad age MMe bin 


in every vital detail, a Paige. The marvel of easy riding, 
the amazingly powerful and flexible Paige motor for steep 
clay—all of these are cf the Paige Standard which is Supre 


Also, the electrical lighting and starting systems; the igniti ion an 
e e t : 
lubrication systems; the comfort and beaut 4 j meat ubsenter anc Gk 


This car is not built for a price—remarkable though that price is. 
as a car of one-hundred points excellence. 
Supremacy on Quality alone. 


For seven-passenger luxury, 
Fairfield ‘‘Six-46”"—$1295. 


Sumptuous Winter-Top for the Fairfield ‘Six-46”—$250. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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ty. Yet, this Light Six is in every respect, 
the perfection of control, 
hills or roads of sands or 
me. 


y of design and general character are all 


: It is built 
And—like all Paige cars—it has won its 


beauty and sheer value, you must see the Paige 


$1095 


f. o. b. Detroit 











Kentucky—Mrs, Lida L, Whyland, Cedar 
Brook Farm, Berea. 

Arkansas—Mrs. Edward Young, Young- 
town, 

Alabama—Mrs. Kate P. Goree, Deatsville. 

Virginia—Mrs. M. G. Lewis, Farmville, R,. 
F. D. No, 3 


And when it came to awarding 
these prizes there were some that 
simply demanded place among the 
prizes, and the just and tender heart 
of The Progressive Farmer could not 
let these plans go unrecognized. 
Therefore, it is giving six special 











Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any — 





prizes of kitchen outfits te the fol- | 


lowing persons: 


Mrs. C. E. Cooper, of Rockingham, Va., 
Mrs. Henry W. Garrison, of Easley, S. C.; 
Mrs. Cam Norris, of Lonoke, Ark.; Mrs. A, 
H. Page, of Cheraw, 8S. C.; Mrs. L. E. Bird, 
of Thomasville, N, C.; Mrs. R. O. Tacket, of 
Oakville, Texas. e 


. 


Others there were too good to go 
unrecognized and so we take great 
pleasure in sending a book to each of 
the following makers of plans of most 
excellently reconstructed kitchens: 


*Mrs. C. E. Burke, Mrs, B. A. Pryor, Mrs. 
Hal McMath, Mrs, Louis Grittman, Mrs, E. 
L. Peele, Mrs. W. R. Wescott, Mrs. W. F. 
Dorman, Mrs. B. M. Hey, Mrs. Byron Thom- 
as, Mrs. C. W. Thompson, Mrs, W. O. Bow- 
man, Mrs. R. H. Yoder, 


We wish to give honorable mention 
to the following persons: 


Mrs. T. T. King, Mrs. J. E. Blount, Mrs. 
J. C. Watson, Mrs. I. A. McCoy, Mrs. James 
Baugh, Mrs. E. L. Harrington, Mrs, N. W. 
Smith, Mrs. Sue Chadler, Mrs. Sue Grans 
Thompson, Mrs. Sarah A. Williams, Mrs, 
Ella Thompson, Mrs. Zero Peeler, Mrs J. 
Bangle, Mrs. J. L. Singletary, Mrs. Maggie 
Thorpe, Mrs. R. O. Smith, Mrs. F. E. Hun- 
ter, Mrs. R. F. Story, Mrs. Carrie B. Hall, 
Mrs. J. J. Gray, Mrs. J. M. Smith, Mrs, G. 
E. Whitley, Mrs. J. D. Steele, Mrs. J. A. 
Martin, Mrs. J. C. Parker, Mrs. Stanley 
Combs, Mrs. T. P. Adams, Mrs. A, M.,Car- 
penter, Mrs. Jennie Bell, Mrs. Grace M, 
Howell. 





Save your papers and get a binder, 





























Cornish Piano or O 


In Whole or in 


You buy this beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 
any Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it either 
wholly or in part out of our us its. 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish 
Plan, which has set music lovers wild all over this world. 

low there can be noexcuse for your failing to have a beau: 
tiful, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at once, 


No Money in Advance 


The new Cornish Plan provides, as always, for 30 Days’ Free Use 
fin your home. It provides that you shall buy at lowest Facto: 
Price direct from the factory, saving you one-third to one-half. It 
gives you All the Credit Needed—terms of your own choice, the 
privilege of returning the instrument any time within one year if 
unsatisfactory; and a guarantee for life. We pay the freight if desired. And now 
in addition comes this great Profit Lag aty | Bonus Plan—you now share too in our. profita.. Let 
our money help you pay. Send today for this new Cornish Book telling how we do without deslers. Our 
reference of 5,000 Recent Purchasers and full particulars of the greatest 0 and Organ Pian ever offered 


Pian Senifortnesetoasy, QOPMish Company, Pemt-F. x. . WASHINGTON. N. 


A Constant Water Supply jj "ee 


For Your Farm Home EVERYONE IS PLEASED 


Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
With their 


Ry back - breaking hand pump to 
Sewing Machines. 


S fill yourwatertank. It’s more re- 
(it? liable and economical to installa 

Mrs. Bruce Ritter, R. 4, Carthage, N. C., 
says: My machine is O. K. and I am well 


RIFE RAM 
pleased with it. 
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and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
ith fuel or ti The Rife Ram operate 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3g 
lons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
,_ 3130 Trinity Building New York 



















I couldn’t buy its equal from an agent for 
less than $30. 


I will recommend this machine to my 


friends and take pleasure in showing it to 
them, 















YOU CAN EARN ONE 
Write us for helpful suggestions on how 
to earn a sewing machine, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The men who lead are the Men who read. ! (assmssssemmsnmssnsnsmenesersstnnnsnnsntaemeaes 








We Will Pay You $120 Getrtoute. Business 
Literature. CHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HUSTLER 


a < 
*“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light ran- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. ular 29-" gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


Grind Wheat 
Into Money 


you how hundreds are mak- 
ing surprising profits on a come 
Ptem parativelysmallinvestment, 
mi grinding wheat into flour 
with this truly marvelous 
“Midget? Mcrvel 


Self-Contained RollerFlour 
Mill.We’ll send you their 
» own letters as proof that 
you, too, can make these 
profits milling flour. This 
marvelous “Midget” Marvel millis 
A Money Maker From Very Start 


estimates, etc. 
Anglo-American Mill Co. inc. 
1155 Fourth St. ty 





Don’t Feed Up Your 
Profits Any Longer 
With Idle Mules or Horses. 


Save Them With An 


Catalogue and Particulars on request. 
FARM POWER CO., Salisbury, N.C. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


FOX brand-made 





PER ROLE, 
Cc. 
1 
ply 


.08 
2 ply 


in best grade asphalt-tough- 
| est weather resister known. 
Theideal roof foralloutbuild- 
Anybody can lay it; 
nearly fireproof; contains no 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in 


of pure wool felt saturated 7 


ings. 


rolls. I-piece, strictly first 
erade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths. 34 
Nails and cement included. . 
Guaranteed by one of largest 3 
old reliable Richmond houses. ply 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA, 








THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” | 
PEA HULLER 


Is built better, 
stronger and runs 
lighter,smoother and 
longer than any hull- 
er made. Hulls the 
peas clean, does not 
break or crack them. 
Money Maker. Thous- 
ands in use. Get our 
prices before you 
buy. 


MFG. COoO., 
Atianta, Ga. 


Write now to 
Department 22 


SANDERS 
Station A. 














SEED CORN NOTICE. 


I offer for sale a two-eared variety of white seed 
corn in quantity of one or more bushels at $3.00 
per bushel. Sold in husk only. 

CAREY A. WILLIAMS, Sr., Ringwood, N. C. 





When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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DEMANDS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS 


Nearly All Organizations Are Stand- 
ing Squarely Together With the 
Farmers’ Union Setting the Pace 


| NAHE North Carolina Farmers’ Un- 

jon speaks for the farmers of 

North Carolina. This is proved 
by the fact that other conventions of 
farmers show themselves squarely in 
line with Farmers’ Union demands. 
For example, the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance recently declared for just four 
public measures: 

1. Repeal of crop lien law. 

2. Race segregation in land own- 
ership. 

3. For enforcement of 6 per cent 
interest law. 

4. Against legislative interference 
with the judiciary. 

Now comes the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention, which, as 
we recently announced, passed a 
series of strong resolutions which 
shows how thoroughly of one mind 
are the farmers of the state. These 
resolutions deserve reprinting in full: 
I.—Farm Life Schools and “Moon- 

light Schools” 
E EARNESTLY approve the 
great educational work now go- 


| ing on in.the state for reaching both 


young and old. Especially do we en- 
dorse the farm life school movement 
and urge the establishment of such 
schools wherever practicable, and we 
earnestly commend the plan for a 
state-wide campaign to wipe out il- 
literacy in North Carolina, teaching 
all our adult people to read and write 
by means of the moonlight schools, 
which have acomplished so much in 
Kentucky and already in various sec- 
tions of this state. 
Il.—Repeal the Crop Lien : 

E RECOGNIZE the crop lien sys- 

tem as one of the most serious 
drawbacks to North Carolina agri- 
culture. We therefore heartily com- 
mend the North Carolina State Sen- 


ate for passing the bill for its gradual - 


repeal and denounce the action of the 

house in refusing to give its support 

to this much needed ‘legislation, urg- 
ing farmers to demand action from 
the next general assembly. 

Il]—Incorporate Rural Communities 
E NOTE with keen pleasure the 
development of rural communities 

in North Carolina, including the plan 

for incorporating rurat communities 
and giving them the powers already 
allowed town or village communities. 

To promote the community spirit and 

the spirit of co6peration, we should 

encourage everywhere the local or- 
ganization of farmers and of farm 
women and also the formation of 
community leagues, embracing every 
class of citizenship imterested in the 
improvement of the community. 
IV—More White Settlers Needed 

K RECOGNIZE the fact that 

North Carolina is too sparsely 
settled, and that rural community 
life would be bettered and. agricul- 
tural progress hastened by bringing 
thrifty white farmers from the West 
and North to be neighbors with us 
and aid in such development as _al- 
ready characterizes our progressive 
sandhill section. To this end we 
pledge our heartiest support to the 
praiseworthy efforts of the State Bu- 
reau of Publicity in advertising the 
resources of our Commonwealth to 
desirable citizens. 

V.—Hold Cotton; Banks Should Help 
FE URGE farmers everywhere to 
avoid rushing cotton on the mar- 

ket at present low prices—prices 

based on last year’s 17,000,000-bale 
crop—and steadfastly wait for the 
notably higher prices that ought to 
be paid and must be paid for our 
present 12,000,000-bale crop, which is 


actually 3,000,000 bales short of the 
world’s prospective demand for 
Southern cotton, and we hereby ap- 
peal to the banks of North Carolina 
to respond to the summons of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary McAdoo and 
Mr. Harding and lend money at low 
rates to the actual producers of the 
crop who wish to hold cotton until 
prices climb to their legitimate level 
for a 12,000,000-bale crop. 
VI—Rural Credits 


N RURAL credits we urge that pro- 
vision must be made not only for 
lending on agricultural products, but 
also for long-time credit on land and 
for helping landless men buy land, 
paying for it on the long-time amort- 
ization plan. Whatever National leg- 
islation is secured, we also point out 
the tremendous importance of farm- 
ers’ credit unions all over the state 
and urge farmers to secure Professor 
Camp’s assistance to this end. 
VII.—Reform Cotton Tare 
E HEARTILY endorse the move- 
ment of the commissioners of 
agriculture of the Southern states, 
for the United States to call a con- 
vention as suggested, to settle the 
amount of tare which shall be de- 
ducted for tare on bales of cotton, 
and the secretary of agriculture is 
requested to recommend to Congress 
the enactment of such legislation as 
may be necessary to this end. 





JOIN WITH NEIGHBORS AND BUY 
A PURE-BRED BULL 


It Is Possible for One $100 to $150 
Pure-bred Bull to Be Worth Sev- 
eral Thousand Dollars to Your 
Neighborhood 


E WILL never be sable to make 

any creditable record in the 
creamery and dairy business in the 
South until the grade bulls are sent 
to the _ butcher 
pens, and pure- 
breds are substit- 
uted. The demon- 
stration agent ina 
county where a 
creamery is in op- 
eration remarked 
the other day that 
it was astonishing 
: how few pure-bred 

MR. GREEN sires are found in 
the county, and it was also disgusting 
to find so many farmers in the county 
breeding to grade bulls (even low- 
grade bulls) 

The Local Union that decides to 
“swat” the grade bulls and bring to 
the community pure-bred bulls from 
good record blood lines makes the 


most profitable investment that it is 
possible to make, in proportion to the | 
It is possible for one | 


investment. 


good pure-bred sire, costing $100 


to $150, to be worth several thousand | 
dollars to a Community within five or | 
six years, and if the grading up con- | 
or | 


tinues for a _ period of eight 
ten years the cows of the vicinity 
will become. so _ nearly 
that for utility purposes 
will be equivalent to pure-breds—all 
the result of using pure-bred sires 
that cost each individual farmer a 
mere trifle if purchased under the co- 
Operative plan. 

It’s a terrible indictment 
our business judgment and 


against 
intelli- 


gence that we stupidly and indiffer- | 


ently fail to realize the opportunities 
that are presented in this profitable 
field of neighborhood codéperation. It 
is easily possible to make a communi- 
ty noted for something, if a distinct 
breed of cows or hogs is selected, as 
should be done.- And then after a de- 
served reputation is established for a 
distinct breed, the buyers will seek 
that vicinity when they want that 
breed, and that means easy and prof- 
itable marketing. Ji Ze 





pure-breds | 
they | 








Boll 
Weevil 


is almost entirely due to continu- 
ous cotton crops. Vary cotton 
with crops of Legumes, such as 


Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, 
and this evil will be eradicated. 
Legumes also put Nitrogen in 
your soil,and save you two-thirds 
of your present fertilizer expense. 


NITRA-GERM 


the cultures that are cultivated 
for use in the field, insures a suc- 
cessful crop of Legumes at a cost 
of only $2 per acre. 

We have much interesting in- 
formation for you. Write us to- 
day. 

Nitra-Germ Company, 
Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 





 Sitteemcaasmes PRICE 


GROCERIES 


FEED—SEED & SUPPLIES 


You can save one-fourth to one-third by 
ordering your -Groceries, Meats, Feed, 
Seed, etc. direct from us. Our goods are 
Ail quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment; little freight. Write 
for complete price list. 


We take Country Produce in Exchange. 
No commission charges for selling. 


WINSTON GRAIN CO., 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Wholesalers 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
225 ope Made in Five Sizes, 

THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the:market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions— automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue, 
DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘Hotel Richmond 


q Richmond, Virginia's, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—1.50 per day up—Write for booklet 
, map of City. 




















VW. N. McAnge Co. 
OYSTER GROWERS 
And Manufacturers of 
AGRICULTURAL LIME 
Dont be deceived—We are the people, 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA. 














IS GUARANTEED to do more and 
better work than any other, It’sa 
real pea-huller, built on right principles 
—sure and certain—has 2 cylinders, 
doesn’t crush peas, easiest to handle; 
capacity 12 bu. per hour. Get our book 
and real guarantee before you buy. 


Send today. 
SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO., 
325 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EA HULLER 


Light, easily operated: 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas, 

beans, etc , just right; good 
wheat fan and separator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. 
Write today for booklet. Ad- 


dress Department 24. 
AT A BIG 


P I A N 0 SACRIFICE 


I have a fine piano, slightly used, but as 
good as new, on which I will make some 
reader of The Progressive Farmer a sacrifice 
price that means a tremendous saving, also 
easy paymenis if desired. Standard make, 
fine condition, none _ better. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write me, 
J. A. STEWART, Box 1007, ATLANTA, GA, 
“I saw 


When writing to advertisers say, é 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer. 























Saturday, October 16, 1915] 


Chesterfield County, Ya., Has Good 
Meeting 

4\N Friday, September 17, the an- 
nual meeting of the Chesterfield 

County, Va., Farmers’ Union was 

held at Hollywood Church with 

Chesterfield Local No. 372. The day 

was fine and the attendance good. 

The forenoon was occupied by 
reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, and interesting talks 
by several members. “Union men, 
and Union members.” A condition 
that permits Irish potatoes to be 
sold in the city of Richmond at 10 
cents per quart, while 50 miles or so 
distant the growers are allowing 
them to rot in the fields because 
they cannot get enough for them to 
pay for harvesting, was discussed— 
good food for thought. 

A fine dinner was served shortly 
after noon, and the meeting conven- 
ed at 1:30 for the afternoon session. 
Regular business was attended to, 
and officers elected for the coming 
year. New officers were installed 
as follows: President, W. B. Gates; 
Vice-President, Emmet Mann; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W. P. Jayne; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, P. L. Alexander; 
Roscoe Cass, Wm. Jackson. Dele- 
gates to State Convention, P. L. Al- 
exander and W. P. Jayne, Alternates, 
H. J. Barrett and L. C. Smith. 

The next regular quarterly meet- 
ing of Chesterfield County will be 
held at Matoaca, on the last Tues- 
day in November. . Let every local 
send full number of delegates, and 
let every member of the Union who 
can possibly arrange to so do, be 
present. MRS. W. L. KETCHAM. 

Chesterfield County, Va. 





Bertie County Union Helping Farmers 
Get Better Prices 


WANT to say that the Bertie Coun- 

ty Farmers’ Union is looking for- 
ward to helping the farmers get bet- 
ter* prices for their products, both 
Union and non-union men. We have 
decided to hold our cotton seed and 
not make any exchange for meal un- 
less we can get pound for pound. We 
made the even changes last spring, 
and cannot fall back, but mtst hold 
our own, and demand a better deal. 
We have decided to hold our cotton, 
or store it in warehouses, and heaft- 
ily endorse our National Union for 
asking the farmers to demand 12% 
cents for their fleecy staple. 


We have decided to sack our pea- 
nuts this year in cotton sacks and 
ask the non-Union farmers to codp- 
erate with us, in our behalf, to use 
our own products. We have asked 
our delegates to ask the state meet- 
ing to notify the fertilizer plants to 
sack our fertilizers in cotton sacks, 
the coming year. We need all farm- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, bankers and 
all classes of people to codperate so 
we can protect the farmers. When 
they prosper, all prosper. 

JAMES M. PERRY, 

Bertie Co., N. €. “County Sec. 





Pasquotank Farmers Find That Ceép- 

eration and Advertising Pay 

OUR request for a statement 

of what our county Farmers’ 
Union is doing, to hand. In reply, 
we are still alive, although, after be- 
ing organized for about four years, 
we are weaker in numbers. But I 
Sincerely believe we are stronger in 
spirit. As I have never written be- 
fore, I will go back about a year and 


tell of some of the things done then 
and since. 


Last fall, with a little ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer, the Union sold 
their soy beans at from $1.25 to $1.60, 
depending on the season, while local 
dealers were only paying $1 when we 
began selling ours from the ad. 

This spring we bought our guano 

| through the Union, as we have been 
' doing for the last three years, there- 
by saving a considerable sum over 


= what local dealers would have charg- 
Led us. 


‘others. 


In May ofthis year Mr. Freeman, 
in charge of demonstration work for 
this district came before our Un- 
ion, and with his aid we cir- 
culated petitions and secured a suf- 
ficient number of signatures to war- 
rant the commissioners to put a de- 
monstration agent in our county. 

At our last regular meeting we had 
Bro. W. C. Crosby, of Raleigh, with 
us and organized a cotton seed pool 
for our county and Camden. We 
also hope to sell our soy beans in 
this manner. 

I have just been reading “How 
Farmers Codperate and Double Prof- 
its”, and would recommend it to all 
Union brethren. 

W. H. PRITCHARD. 

Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





Coéperation and Seed Selection 


REAT improvement can be made 

in the quality of cotton, if the 
farmers of any community will select 
a variety of cotton which is suited to 
the needs of the community, and then 
obligate themselves to plant the se- 
lected variety to the exclusion of all 
By inaugurating such a prac- 
tice among farmers, the standard of 
the product of a community is raised 
and it would command, therefore, a 
better price in the markets of the 
world. 

To illustrate what can be accom- 
plished in the production of. a better 
character of cotton, attention is 
called to what took place last year in 
Mecklenburg County. The cotton 
mills of Charlotte sent to Texas and 
bought “Triumph” seed for planting, 
and distributed it among the farmers 
of the county. The resulting crop 
exhibited an excellent character of 
lint. It was found that the quality of 
the cotton grown on the red hills of 
Mecklenburg County was similar to 
that grown on the black lands of Tex- 
as. The cotton was actually sold in 
Charlotte at about one-half cent per 
pound premium over the common 
cotton of the county. W. R. M. 





Wilkes Is Helping Cream Routes, 
Clover, Better Marketing 
and the County Fair 


AM enclosing a letter; of which 

copies were sent to all Locals in 
the county, urging codperation in 
making our county fair a success. 

We are interested in getting a di- 
rect market to consumer for moun- 
tain produce, such as apples, cabbage, 
eggs, etc. We are buying in car lots 
fertilizer and lime, in this way cut- 
ting out the middleman. But we are 
glad to state that at all meetings it 
is urged to stop buying” fertilizers 
and sow more crimson clover, ete,, 
which is taking like “wild fire.” 

Creamery routes are being estab- 
lished in Wilkes. Our county papers 
and County President and the Union 
have brought this about. 

R. B. PHARR, 


Witkes Co., N. C. County Sec. 





News from Mitchell 


ERE in some parts of old Mitch- 

ell County the Union is doing 
well. In other parts some of the 
leading men say they want codpera- 
tion, but they want it all coming 
their way without considering the 
other fellow at all, and they have 
knocked out lots of good men. How- 
ever, I hope these things will all 
come right and they will be willing 
for all the members to fare as they 
do, 

We have been trying to form some 
plan by which we can get the differ- 
ent members of each local to attend 
the county meeting. If any reader 
knows how to get the members from 
all the locals to attend these -meet- 
ings; I shall be very glad if he will 
write. 

Our largest cash crops are fruit, 
hay, and cabbage, We buy some fer- 
tilizer, grass seed and cottonseed 
meal, but raise most everything else 
on the farm. J. H. DAVIS, 

Toecane, N. C, Secretary. 
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Have You Sown Your Crop of Grain or Grass? 


If not, don’t delay any longer. Every minute of time now is 
precious—you will miss the opportunity and lose the profits by 
waiting much longer. Next spring you will see ‘the wisdom of the 
work—you’ll see it in the early green pasturage and the equival- 
ent of cash in the crop of hay or grain that you can harvest later 
—and with all this our land will be in better condition— 
richer in plant food—decidedly improved for follow crops of cotton, 
corn, etc. If you don’t sow the forage or cover crop now all that 
you will have next spring is the barren land, poorer than ever— 
eaten-up with taxes and not returning a cent of profit. 


Write us about seed forfall sowing. We have extrastocks, 


fresh, clean, vigorous seed, true to type, grains, grasses 
and winter vegetables. 


Alfalfa, Clovers, Grasses—Timothy, Red Top, ete., Vetch, 
Winter Oats, Winter Rye and Seed Wheats. 


J.i. P. SEEDS 


are sold under guarantee to be higher than the Virginia stand- 
ard for purity and germination. If they are not you can get 
your money back. 
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Farmers who have been buying J. I. P. Seeds year after year state that they 


are raising crops way above the average in production beeause J. I. P. Seeds grow. 
Write today for samples and prices. 


JAS. I. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, 


DANVILLE, VA. Established 1881. 
References: Dun, Bradstreet and any Danville Bank. 
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Madam—do you want your 
meals cooked better and quicker 


at less cost in a more comfortable kitchen? Then 
follow the lead of 100,000 Southern housekeepers [ijn 


who cook on 


ALLEN’ CESS = 


RANGES 


These wonderful ranges solve the question of fuel 


economy, kitchen comfort, time saving, cleanliness and 
cookin; 
every 


superiority for all time. here’s everything in 
rincess that other ranges have_and a lot of 
patented features others cannot have. Unexcelled in 


grace of design, materials, workmanship, durability. 


In noother range can you find triple bottom, double walls, 
patent water pocket, hot air blast, dish warming closets and 
pipe behind the warmer. Write for handsomely illustrated 
catalog, giving us name of your favorite stove dealer, 


Allen Manufacturing Co. 
306 Tenth Street Nashville, Tenn. 











(Turn Limestone into Dollars! 


If you are the owner of limestone land, why not turn the lime- 
stone into dollars? ‘Those lime rocks are worthless in their (f@ 
present state. Why not pulverize them—make them enrich 


and make money grinding for your neighbors? 


Ghe Jeff rey LIMEPULVER 


Pulverizes rocks weighing from 30 to 60 pounds at the rate of a ton an 
hour witha 10 horsepower engine, Changed 

atantly to crush rock for road and concrete work. 

Sizes to suit engines from 8 horsepower to 30 horse- 

power. Mounted on ekids.or.on trucks, with or with- 

out elevator, Write, giving horsepower of your engine, 

and get full information about our offer that enables you 

to try this machine right.on your farm. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co, 
\ 283 FIRST AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





or 
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,3-Ply Rubber Roofing is 


$1 15 PER 
ROLL 
Excellent low-cost Roofing for barns, pack 


houses, dairies, corn cribs, sheds, ete. Gives 
rotection equal to highest-priced rubber roofing. Exactly same.as our Spotless 
Roofing except.inshorter lengths—two to fivepiecesimroll. In making our Roof- 
ing, if a defect occurs, the bad piece is cut out and d ved Seven eee? length of per- 
fectly - page pom millend. Priceson millendsarelessthanforfulllength Roof- 
ing. + upin. rolls containing enough to lay one hundred 3 per and allow for laps. 
Furnished with nailsand cement. 
35 lbs., 68e; 2-P 


{ ick 8 
mond: little traght. Soc tenaietens 


: SPOTLESS 


E_SOUTHS MAIL ORDER MOISE 











Sitter eSy 
ipment from Rich- 
Catalog. 











GRAIN DRI 
and make ten bushels more per 
acre than if broadcast 
or drilled between cot- 
ton rows. Saves the 
price of the drill, $8, in planting two 
acres. Write us. 


Gantt Mig. Co., Macon, Ga. 








= WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ade 
— | ress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
. The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 
These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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MR. FARMER: 


Show your loyalty to America and the 
South by wearing Carhartt Overalls. 
The only overall made from cloth dyed with 
a home-made beautiful brown dye. 


**Millions for American-made Brown 
» but not one cent for foreign made 
dyes’’ ig my motto. 


If your dealer has not got these beautiful 
brown dyed overalls and will not get them 
for you—just send me $1 and two strings, 
with a knot in one for waist measurement, 
the other your length from crotch to heel. 
Iwill also send you one Farm Account 
Book, 25c, one 28 inch Cambric Handker- 
chief, 10c, one vest goes Memorandum 
Book, 5c; 1 Souvenir k, 10c, all for $1. 

Once you wear a pair of these beautiful 
Brown-dyed overalls you will never again 
want to wear overalls dyed with foreign 
bluedye. Just send along your dollar and 
get the premiums I offer for a short time. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
The Wer °s Pesgeet Overall 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 





CUT OVER PINE LANDS 
FOR SALE. 
About 48,000 acres of Mississippi cut over 
ine lands located in Lamar, Forrest, Pearl 
ver and Harrison Counties, will be of- 
fered at public sale by the undersigned 
substituted Trustee at the Court House in 
Purvis, Lamar County, Mississippi, on 
Monday, November 22, 1915. 
The lands are well connected in solid 
bodies, are served by two trunk line rail- f 
roads, and, being located near old estab- 
lished towns, are particularly attractive 
for colon zation purposes. 
Soil weil adavted for great variety of crops. 
Dairying and stock raising a demonstrated 
success. 3 
H.C. HOMEYER, Substituted Trustee, fj 
226 Carondelet St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


ARR oT A RES 8 NRE 
Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never, Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in Shucks, Shell 
- Corn, Sheaf Oats, Kaffir 
Corn, Rye, Wheat, Barley, 
Cotton Seed. Coarse or Fine. 
Saves time, labor, fuel and 
money. 9 sizes 2 to 25 
~ H.P. For Steam or 
/__} Gasoline Engines. 
Fully Guaranteed. 
Write teday for Cata'cg 

THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 

MILL COMPANY 

67 East St. ,Springfie! 





ne ven 
Bathe! \« ised—e rust resisting tence— 
7 \ eae iS) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
fo rr | STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
q si 1] Sold direct to the Farmer at 


25 CENTS A RO 


2 Our b' Catalog of fence bar- 
gains shows 100 styles and heights of 
Farm,Poultry and Lawn Fence at money 

saving prices. It tells how we make 

wire, why it’s Detter why it lasts longer and why 
Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Munecle, Ind. 











ONE le KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 

ob taggy E g b FREE catal: No. B63 chowlea® low 

and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets ‘* 
Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 





a 


Quaker City Feed Mills 
, Grind corn and cobs, feed, 


table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 49 years. 


be fc W. STRAUB CO. 
p, Dept. M- Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Dept. L-3701-09 $. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


one money order—and it’s all 


‘MAKING THE COUNTRY. SUNDAY 
SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


Ill—Every Sunday School Should 
Have a Library—Make an Effort to 
Raise the Money for One and Then 
Keep Adding New Books 


© Lede reg weak place in our rural 
Sunday schools is the failure of 
so many of them to provide suitable 
libraries and _ to 
supplement these 
from time to time 
with new books. 
There is no Sun- 
day school in the 
South that could 
not establish at 
least a small li- 
brary. In this age 
of cheap books a 
few dollars will go 
a long ways toward providing a fairly 
good selection for the average school. 
Libraries in Sunday schools would 
greatly aid in arousing the interest 
of the boys and girls, and the older 
folks as well, and the reading of good 
books tends to stimulate thought, de- 
velops character and makes high 
types of citizenship. 

This matter indeed is vastly more 
important than many of us who have 
more books than we can read proba- 
bly realize. We perhaps do not stop 
to think that there are hundreds of 
children scattered all over our coun- 
try who idle away their spare mo- 
ments longing for something to read 
but without the opportunity to satis- 
fy that longing. It is for these chil- 
dren that books are necessary, books 
to incite them to intellectual growth, 
books to make them thinking men 
and women. 

If there should happen to be a Sun- 
day school anywhere unable to raise 
any funds at all for the purpose of 
securing a library, one can be obtain- 
ed from almost any of the central 
boards of the various denominations 
at their Southern publication head- 
quarters. I do not know of a request 
of this nature that was not granted. 

The superintendent who has never 
used the library in his work has no 
idea of the help that may be derived 
from it. I have now in mind a school 
where one of the most interesting 
periods of the day comes when the li- 
brary is opened to distribute the 
books for the week. The Sunday 
school which has established a li- 
brary, however small, and which re- 
members from year to year to supple- 
ment it with a few good books, has 
found and has strengthened another 
one of its weak places. 

In connection with the use of the 
library in the school I desire to stress 
the necessity for the constant use 
of some of the many papers published 
for the primary and intermediate 
grades. Some one has said that these 
papers are doing more to bring the 
boys into the Sunday school and to 
hold them there than any other one 
human agency. Thousands of schools 
can testify to the fact that at least 
three fourths of the boys are lost to 
the school during the adolescent per- 
iod. Most of the boys who are lost to 
the school are lost to the church as 
well, and it is not the boy’s fault eith- 
er. What if we do save twenty-five 
out of a hundred, are not the remain- 
ing seventy-five worth the effort? 
Such woeful failure is entirely un- 
neccessary. 

The use of juvenile papers in the 
school keeps the young people in sym- 
pathy with the school, creates the 
right attitude toward the church and 
solves the greatest problem of the 
Sunday school. The fact that many 
boys are out of harmony with the 
church and with the Sunday school 
and lack confidence in religious 
teachings shows the necessity for an 
influence which these papers ordinar. 
ily exert in the school. They bridge 
the chasm between the youth and 
adult religion. They prepare the heart 
and the mind for the work of the 
teacher and the preacher. 


MR. WRIGHT 





In the next letter in this series of 


articles on the country Sunday school 
I shall talk about the observance of 
special days. C. C. WRIGHT. 





Curing Pea Hay 


N UNSEASONABLE flood occa- 

sioned by the opening of a new 
ditch a few miles above our farm cost 
us a beautiful crop of corn on the 
first of July. By the time the soil was 
sufficiently dry to permit crop plant- 
ing with any degree of safety, it seem- 
ed to be too late to risk the ripening 
of corn in a location so subject to 
frost as is the land in question.” It 
seemed that field peas might be the 
next best bet, and on the 18th day of 
July the black field peas were sown 
with a drill, two bushels to the acre. 

Extremes follow here as elsewhere, 
and the floods were followed by a 
very dry spell and the soil, being 
largely vegetable humus, dried out 
so that a good stand was not obtain- 
ed. In spite of this the peas that 
came up have made a good growth 
and, desiring them for hay more than 
for seed, they were cut on September 
22 or 66 days from sowing and are 
showing six tons of the green pea 
hay to the acre. 

Realizing that with nights as cool 
as they now are it would be very dif- 
ficult to cure them so as to be free 
from mold, we have proceeded as fol- 
lows: willow stakes five to seven feet 
in length and from two to four inches 
thick were cut, crotches were left at 
the upper end, and these were set 
butts down, four feet apart at the 
base, in form of a square, the tops in- 
tersecting each other and bound to- 
gether with wisps of the long pea 
vines. 

On top of these supporting stakes 
the peas were thrown, allowing the 
vines to hang downward from the 
top. From 400 to 600 pounds of the 
green vines were placed in a cock, 
the center of the cock being open so 
as to guarantee a circulation of air 
and an attendant brightening of the 
straw. Cured in this manner, we have 
not the slightest fear of mold nor of 
damage from rains that are very apt 
to come at this season. 





Germany Will Buy and Store Cotton 


HERE is reason to believe that 

both the Germans and the Allies 
are watching keenly the present cot- 
ton situation,—that Germany is as 
anxious to have cotton as the Allies 
are to prevent her from obtaining it, 
and it is not inconceivable that there 
may be evidences before very long of 
international competition for the pos- 
session of the South’s great staple. It 
is at least a possibility that cotton 
will be purchased in large quantities 
for foreign account and stored in the 
warehouses of the South, to be ship- 
ped out as needed and as opportuni- 
ties for shipments arise. 

No one has ever accused the Ger- 
mans of being lacking in far-sighted- 
ness. Their ability to look into the 
future and to provide for every con- 
tingency is marvelous. They are al- 
ready looking forward to what will 
happen when peace is restored, and 
that they will make a supreme effort 
to recover their lost trade with other 
nations cannot be doubted. Is it rea- 
sonable to believe that they would 
look with complacency upon the ab- 
solute control of the cotton market 
by the mills of England and America, 
permitting thefm to secure their sup- 
plies of cotton at very low prices, and 
defer their own purchases until after 
peace is made and take the chances 
of securing then their own stocks at 
much higher prices? Is it not reason- 
able to believe that they will arrange 
to buy cotton as the spinners of other 
nations buy it, and can they not easily 
make arrangements to have their pur- 
chases of cotton stored in this coun- 
try for their account until they can 
transport it to their own shores ?— 
Hon. W. P. G. Harding, Federal Re- 
serve Board. 





Nell—You say you saw her wedding gifts! 
How was her silver marked? Belle—From 
the looks of it I should say it was marked 
down.—Boston Transcript. 
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Got Mu FREE BOOK 


180 Page 
( @em\ Bus sy Bargains 


A big monster book with bar- 

gains on every page. Fully de- 

j scribes my buggies and shows 

Pictures taken from the actual 

photographs so you can see my 

magies exactly as they are. 

otes surprisingly low prices, 

>. ibes my factory-to-you plan 

of selling. Tells all about my 30- 

r ay trial and unlimited guarantee, 
Bohon’ s “Blue 
Grass’? Buggies 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 
I save 


Full =) 
ASS —F (7 
cy YF a, 
French head > 
pimat an ade pny and dura- 
BOHON “BLUE GRASS. > 
30-DAY ROAD TEST 
Untimited Guarantee—$30,000.00 
Try my bugev 30-days. Find a fault if 
Y you can. If you don’t like it send it back. 
No time limit on m: arantee of workman- 


ship and material. y $30,000 Bon very 
word I say. Write for catalog. A cotal ean 


HO 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


2950 Main St. 





Guaranteed todo more 
and better work under 
~ equal conditions; and 


, to be more durable 
. than any. Clog- 
> less self-feed 

\ : 


big or little ears, wet ry, without injuring 
kernels or breakingcobs. A size for every 
requirement. Get newscatalog now. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


FREE! Book of 
75 Latest New York 
Wall Paper Patterns 


Write us a postal card now for this remarkable free book, 
If you are planning to beautify and arlene your home 
this fall or next spring, don’t miss these 75 actual samples 
of New York’s most charming wall papers. You will be 
amazed at our wonderfully low prices for this high-grade 
wall paper, beginning at : Fe 


er Couble roll 





5e 
Each roll 


self, easily ,qu 

for these ac’ 

postal, **Send Free 
and mail to 


8923 Stores Bldg., New York Meee 
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LET US HELP YOU 


MAKE MONEY 
Q 


TRAPPERS 
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LOOK! 


At last the gates are opened between 
and FurManufaeturerby one of the jecvest oldest 
and most reliable Fur houses in America, Means 
more money for Trappers and Fur Shippers. 
charged” Bigbost pres aid prompt resorne erat 
. _Highes' ys paid—promp' n 
grading. Don’t send ashipment to anyone, until you 
our price list absolutely free. Mcney talks—Write od 
Simon Summerfield & Co., 312 N. Main St., Dept. 50_ St. Lows 











Saturday, October 16, 1915] 


DEMONSTRATION WORK. IN 
MARKETING FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 


An Interesting Experiment on the 
Roanoke, Va., Market — Valuable 
Lessons in Grading and Packing 
(Here is a mew kind. of farm demonstra- 

tion work that ought to become popular. 

Recently the Roanoke, Va... Chamber of 

Commerce employed Mr. J. Frank Fooshe to 

give @ two weeks’ demonstration on the 

leeal market, assisting growers in grading, 
packing, and selling their product. In the 
following letter Mr. Fooshe relates his ex- 
periences in so graphic a way as to empha- 
size. the value of demonstration work. in 
marketing—the sort of work for which Mr. 

Dabbs made strenuous pleas while President 

of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union. We be- 

lieve farmers should push the idea.—Editors.] 
Y¥ WORK at Roanoke was just an 
effort to apply the principles of 
farm demonstration work to market- 
ing, on the theory that if the field af- 
fords the best opportunity for helping 
the farmer with his growing prob- 
lems, the market itself is the place to 
help him improve his selling methods. 
I gave my whole time to the very 
simplest problems of grading, packing 

and selling. The first three days I 

spent in a close study of the market, 

getting acquainted with the packages 
used and noting the demands of the 
purchasers. 

L 


The first Saturday gave me splen- 
did opporfunities for demonstrating 
the possibilities of helping the farmer 
in the marketing of his produce. The 
first man to whom I turned that 
morning was one I had helped the day 
before. Thursday morning I learned 
that he was getting far behind with 
his pickings. I went out to his home 
that afternoon, showed him how he 
was losing by letting his crop get 
ahead of him and induced him to 
bring double quantities to market Fri- 
day with the promise that I would 
help him with his sales. The results 
of that day were so satisfactory that 
Saturday he doubled again with 
equally pleasing sales. The increased 
sales of these two days over what he 
had planned for enabled him to catch 
up and to handle the remainder of his 
crop to better advantage. Moral: “It 


is easier to keep up than to catch up”, 
applies with peculiar force to market- 
ing fruit and vegetables. 

li. 

About eight o'clock the first Satur- 
day I was in Roanoke I came upon a 
farmer. who had just come in with six 
bushels of tomatoes. On his telling 
me that he was going to offer these at 
50 cents a bushel, I asked him for the 
privilege of helpimg him to get more, 
as the ones he had were the best on 
the market that day and easily worth 
75 cents wholesale. My first step was 
to get a position nearer the center 
of the retail section. I then graded 
his. tomatoes into three grades, offer- 
ing them at 15, 10 and 5 cents per 
standard four-quart basket. In less 
than two hours ke was on his way 
home with $6.25 in his pocket for the 
tomatoes he would gladly have sold 
when he first came in for $3. Moral: 
When you have the best on the mar- 
ket, don’t discount its value by offer- 
img at the same price that lower 
grades are commanding. 


ill, 

At li o’clock of this same first Sat- 
urday I came upon a party who had 
come in the day before with a load of 
choice plums for which he had found 
such a slow sale that even then he had 
about half of his load of 30 bushels. 
Most of these were being offered in 
a large covered basket that held a 
peck at 25 cents per basket. It oc- 
curred to me at once that this was 
too large a package. The plums were 
then put in baskets just half the size 
and offered at 15 cents per basket. 
All his empty boxes were put away 
and some effort was made at display. 
Every principle of salesmanship was 
applied to turning his fruit into cash. 
In about three hours the load that he 
had despaired of selling was disposed 
of. The following Wednesday he 
came back with another load of 
plums, all carefully picked-and in the 
packages we had used in selling the 
first load. When [I came across him 
at about the same hour as on the pre- 
vious day he was sold out. He had 
learned from the previous experience 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION NAMING 
NOVEMBER AS “MOONLIGHT SCHOOL 
MONTH ’’ IN NORTH CAROLINA 


HEREAS, there are in North Carolina 132,000 white 
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our next Moral: The size of the pack- 
age is a big facter im making quick 
sales. IV. 


Each day I went around the market 
to see just where I could find the best 
opportunities for conducting similar 
demonstrations. In making these hur- 
ried surveys I soon found myself 
making a count of the principal offer- 
ings, So each morning at five o'clock 
I began taking a census, which was 
usually completed in about an hour. 
This work was made much easier 
through the custom of the people of 
that section to bring most of their of- 
ferings in the same bushel boxes that 
they use for packing their canned 
tomatoes, Roanoke being im the heart 
of the big canning district. This in- 
formation I was soon able to turn to 
good account. Friday evening as I 
lingered around the wholesale square 
between six and nine o'clock, the 
general impression among the hun- 
dred that had then gathered on this 
square was that the next morning 
there would be at least 1,500 bushels 
of peaches, which would cause the 
bottom to drop out of the price. The 
next morning when my count showed 
that there were Iess than 1,000 bush- 
els on the market, the tone in the re- 
tail district was very much strength- 
ened and the expected drop did not 
materialize. Moral: It is to the inter- 
est of all for trading to be conducted 
in terms of real offerings rather than 
on a guesswork basis. 

Vv. 

One morning of the third week 

there were over 1,000 bushels of toma- 
toes, many of them of a low ‘grade, 
too, selling at an average of 25 to 35 
cents per bushel. One party who had 
been giving careful attention to his 
grading, sold several bushels at 75 
cents. Two days later | went out to 
the store of one of the merchants 
who had bought at this higher figure. 
When asked as to how he came out 
with these he said: I sold the best 
grade out to a good advantage and in 
a very short time after getting them 
here”, and pointing to a box half full 
of the second grade, he had bought 
that morning added, “There is my 
profit on my best goods lost on the 
poor ones that I have failed to sell. 
Moral: Even on a glutted market, 
extra choice goods mean more profits 
to grower and dealer and a larger 
measure of satisfaction to the con- 
sumers, VL 


in the very last hour of my last 
morning’s work an incident iflustrat- 
ed the folly of waiting for a market 
to come to you or going away off for 
a market before making any effort to 
find one close by. A wagon that had 
been forced to take its stand more 
than two blocks away from the 
crowded square out in the residence 
section was just fixing to drive off. 
Everything had been sold out save a 
small box of grapes, about a half 
bushel, that it had been decided to 
carry back home. With permission I 
put these inte three baskets. In less 
than five minutes they were sold at 
the three houses in front of which 
this wagon had stood all the morning. 
Moral: There is often a market right 
at you, if you will seek to find it. 


VIL. 


And now for the effect on the con- 
sumers of these efforts to improve 
the grade of the goods offered. Ina 
meeting of representatives of the 
county commissioners and the city 
council, John Wood, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, made this 
statement: “I have been having a 
realization the past few days of what 
[ have long wanted. The women who 
have been coming to me with their 
complaints about our market have 
been coming with expressions of sat- 
isfaction ‘at being able to buy just 
what they wanted without having to 
pick over a big box to get it. Despite 
the shortness of this campaign, per- 
manent results of a definite nature 
have been accomplished.” Moral: 
Marketing demonstration work helps 
both producer and consumer. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE. 














Leather-Tapped “Steels” 
Say are 


oe 's the Best and Only “Year-round,” “‘all- 
”” Shoe ever invented. Warm in winter 
Pool im summer—Always dry and “shapely, 
Made in all sizes and heights—for Men, sizes 5 
12; 6, 9 1 12 and 16 inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 — 
4.’ For Farmers, anics, Dairy, ry 
and Stock Men, Laborers, Fruit etable 
Growers, Sportsmen. The World's Greatest Work 
Shoe—Play Shoe—School Shoe. 


SAYE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 


Prevent wet, tired, blistered, 
chafed, aching feet. No more hard, crack- 
ed, warpe: rn arg Bam ogg shoes. These 
Ss cause matism, 
ca, near = an loss of time 
and health. Always Comfortable—Always 
Saves $10 to $20 shoe money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK— FREE 


“The Sole of Steel’” illustrates ane describes this won- 

derful money-saving Shoe Spe 

Long-wearing, ‘Adjustable | Leather hen = instan 

aced when Bess oF dh by Be gma The shoe the 
springy step— shee makes you sure~ 

and tireless—the shoe that Protects Your cath. Your 


Comfort: rse. It tells how YOU—or anyone— 
can TRY 8 “STEELS” TEN DAYS, FREE. Address 
your 

N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 
The Steel Shee Man, Department 29, Racine, Wis, 











Your neckties never 
bind and last much 
longer, if you wear 
graduated -tie-space 


SUE LL 


COLLARS 
with the Patented Tie-Protecting Shield. 
Ask your dealer for this 
New Style WINnpsorR that 


good dressers are now wears 


ing — or Send us 75c for 6 





LL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK—the better shirt 
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A Successful 
coe Mb valbecw Chutitetaty 


Alfalfa Cutter attachment) grindS 400 — 
to 600 Ibs. alfalfa meal per hour with a4 Wi 
h. pi engine. Also grinds clover hay, all 3 
finds grain, snap corn ‘corn, cob, tual} ‘oo 
ig kaffir corn in the head, etc. Grinds oat hulls. 
or screenings to flour. Silent running, selif- 
aligning, self-sharpening—uses 25% less gas. Pays for as 
self by saving in cost of grind- == 
ing plates. 
Zen Days Trial. Money 
Back if not satisfactory. 


Write for This Free Book 


State h. p. of your engine and we'll send you a 
book on agi free. 


ann 


WiveY Bolster ar 
fiw . 


‘The standard springs of ae since 1889. Make 
any Wagon a spring 
str agph ete., on —* 





wagon. t damage to eget, 
ees Bees save tome brings 
for driver—easier for horses. 
“Made | Like Finest Finest Auto Springs 
Highest grade steel. Very resilient and durable. All sizes— 
fit any wagon ap to Sine tons Se ye If not eran write 
for circular showing 
HAR' 


how Harvey Springs 
VEY SPRING CO. 738 fb St, Racine, Wis. 





Every f Ham Saved 


Mr.J.8. Briggs, R. 
From Spoi ing® F. coer “ro 6, Box At, 
says 

“By using Turley’s went Saattes ‘last fals 
: youve Soener joint. eget 

lost all during warm spell.” 
need of ee vee little 
meat savers for insuring pork 


yo 
meat against po Boy this fall. res 
in price. Will ta last a life time. , Write 
ptive 














‘Owensboro, Ky. 
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| BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 
vr readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and. Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion; If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
2a at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
made 
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in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement. helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don't get your copy ‘to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the ourrent issue had been taken, 

To insure ‘insertion always mail’ your: copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs and select 
sows. Satisfaction, or money refunded and 
trahsportation charges paid, Cc. DeVane 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C, 


oO. I. C's. 


Pigs—All.ages; registered. Silver’s 
Gamay Bros., Crouse, N. C. 








oO. 1 
strain, 


ROCKS 


A Fine Lot of Barred Rock Cockerels for 
Sale—Seventy-five cents each. Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


Single Comb White Plymouth Rock Pul- 
lets, Cockeréls, early hatched, $1 each. S&S, 
©. Smith, Warsaw, N. €. ° 











POLAND-CHINAS 


PEAFOWLS 





Poland-China and 3erkshire service boars, 
John D, Webb, Disputanta, Va. 

Poland-China Pigs—Large and __ Prolific. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 

















Rates for combined 
MACHINERY __if 


known on application. 
- 85 horse-power Tolbert engine; 50 horse- 
power boiler turntubler, going cheap, or for 
trade. H, Hatcher, Lillington, N. C. 


For Sale—Or would exchange for good 
milk cows, pork shoats, or stump puller, one 
-horse Detroit Oil Engine, one 3-horse In- 
ernational Gas engine. Mounted on hand 
trucks and in good working order. 8S. Z 
Petree, Thomasville, N. C, ‘ 


For Sale Cheap to Quick Buyer—One 45 
H. P. (1. H. C.) gasoline and kerosene Trac- 
tion Engine in first class running condition, 
and nearly new. Write for particulars and 
for price to Horace L. Smith & Co., Farm 
Implement Dealers, South Boston, Va., or 
Petersburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Reliable, dairyman; married; no 
booze or cigarette user. S. D. Cross, Ches- 
ter, 8S. C. 


Wanted—Lady to do light housewirk, good 
steady home, in family of four. G. D. Chap- 
pell, Tyner, N. C. 


Wanted—To employ two young white men 
to do farm and dairy work. A, L. Easter- 
ling, Bennettsville, 8S, C 


Agents Wanted—Big profits made selling 
and installing Acetylene Gas Generators. 
Manufacturers, Ottumwa-Moline Engine & 
Pump Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


falesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “‘Box P-23.” 


Wanted Farmers—Men and women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now ob- 
tainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. C-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—Men or Women—A real, honest to 
goodness, sells itself line. Over 250 light 
weight, popular-priced necessities. We pay 
100 per cent commission. $6 a day can be 
made at the start. No capital, no experience 
required, Enormous demand, sells fast, big 
repeaters, Valuable territory open, all or 
spare time. Elegant agents outfit furnished 
free. Write today—postal will do. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 3454 American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—To correspond with parties de- 
serving to employ superintendent of farm. 
, Best of references furnished. W. W. Skid- 
more, R, 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — | 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—BEarn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Become Railway Mail Clerks—$75 month, 
Common education sufficient. Write immed- 
ijately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-214, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 

































































College, Lynchburg, Va. 

| LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 

Registered Berkshires—All ages. Best 


breeding. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


Pure-bred Berkshire 
service; and bred gilts. 
prees, Va, 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs, $10 


apiece, Masterpiece blood. Red Clover Dairy 
Enoree, 8S. C. 





Boars—Ready for 
N. E, Hayes, Du- 





Registered Poland-China Boar—For $30. 
Will weigh 200 pounds, in good shape and a 
fine one. G, P. Nunnally, Burkeville, Va. 

For Sale—Poland-China pigs 10 weeks old, 
price $10 pair. Fine stock and in good con- 
dition. Lewis Shreaves, New Church, Va, 

TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Tamworth Sow, bred, 1 boar, 8 



































Peafowls Wanted—Peafowls, state num- 
ber, age, sex, and price. Miss Marie Boat- 
hoo Monetta, 8, C. 

' PIGEONS 

Extra Homer Pigeons— Will sell entire 

number cheap. M. I. Walton, Eatonton, Ga, 
DUCKS 


Six ducks and two drakes—Fawn and 
White Runners, $10. W. B. Coulter, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 


TURKEYS 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Purple Straw seed oo $1.50 bushel. E. 
H. Plumber, Raleigh, N. 
For Sale—200 Franc pure, recleaned 


Leap’s prolific’seed wheat at $1.50 per ‘bush- 

el, f.0.b. Crouse, N. C, Seamless sacks, 20 

oe extra, A. N. Carpenter, Crouse, N. C., 
. F. D. 2. 


For Sale—New Eden seed wheat. Wonder- 
ful stooling variety. Some sow only one 
peck to acre. We recommend: two pecks. 
Five dollars per bushel. Spring Valley Farm, 
Liberty, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Seed Wheat—Best Leap’s Prolific, graded; 
also Appler oats. W. P. Barber, Barber, 
North Carolina. 


’ Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers,: 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
5 acres, $4 . postpaid. Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thes, 
sand. Celery arid strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Get. Your Money’s Worth by ordering di-- 
rect from the Howard. Nursery Company, 
Stovall, N. C. Fruits, shade, ornamentals, 
roses, "hedge and all kinds shrubbery for 
home and orchard planting. 


Cabbage Plants—For immediate shipment... 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston -Wake- 
field and Succession. Prices: 500 for. 75c; 
1 to 4,000 $1.25 per thousand; 5 to 9,000 $1 
per thousand; 10 to 15,000 90c per thousand. 
We have genuine Texas, Fulghum and Ban- 
croft seed oats. Jarrad Plant COs Albany, 
















































































pigs. J. M. Middlebrooks, Culverton, Ga. Bourbon Red Turkeys—$6 per pair. Easy | Georgia 
to raise. Mrs. J. D. Ham, Lamar, S. C. Ah 
ocr ie met ate MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS | 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best MISCELLANEOUS 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- Prize Roosters—White Leghorn, Barred 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms. Jefferson- | Rocks. 5c. Success Poultry Farm, Jef- Pianos for Sale—Ivers Pond. Box 12, Shan- 
ton, Va. frees, Va. non, N. C. 
H R For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Fine Apples—Three dollars per barrel, R. 
EREFORDS Rhode Island Red Cockerels. L. B, Aull, F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N, C. . 
Registered Hereford bulls and heifers, Dyson, 8. Cc, 
breeding guaranteed. D. Cross, Chester, Save % to % on magazines. Price list 
South Carolina, White Orpingtons and Light Brahma |free. Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 
chickens, $1 each. Nannie Patterson, China Gu Si 
Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- | Grove, N. C avas—Six-crate basket $1.50 here. Or- 
ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman anges“and grapefruit later. B. D. Harris, 
> Fine Blue Andalusians and White-faced | Leesburg, Fla. 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 

Black Spanish for sale. H. R. Birchett, Leb- For Sale—An Up-to-date Creamery, Re 
ase date ” ; - anon, Tenn. it os and Ice Cream Plant—Adaress, 
eacondale erd—Pure-bred, registered, OD, atkins, Trustee, South Boston, Va. 
erereee cattle i Ry Jones, Newport, News: | SEEDS AND PLANTS Wanted—Those raising for sale farm 

od tsar : seeds, stock and poultry. Write Williams- 
. tc 2 pe age cabs Bape gy so Bull for BEANS pct County Fair Association, Kingstree, 
Sale— months old, s six nearest dams Yokohama, Chinese, and Earl outh Carolina. 

, 2c . 45 ’ ’ y Speckled 
have official records that average 455 pounds | vejvet beans that almost one hundred per Shi our cattle, lambs, veals, hogs, eggs 
milk and 21 pounds butter in 7 days. He i PY 2 , ‘nose CEE! 
hehe in’ ae pie aracer y er m : ha © ré cent will germinate, at $5 per bushel. Dan | and poultry. Prompt returns, highest mar- 
fom seach e Bec o $126 e Waliynock Holstein Browning, Helena, Ga. ’ ket prices, no commission, Joseph McSween- 
Farm, | Ww me Medford, itaas. CABBAGE ey, Pork and Beef Packer, Richmond, Vas: 

a toma = You are cordially invited 
' JERSEYS Fs pisces Pla A ie nga hope eleventh annuat Gordon, Coanty’ Fair at ane 

Will Sell Cheap—Two-year-old registered | Ford Plant Co., High Point, N. a * | houn, Ga., October 19th to 28rd, inclusive, 

Jersey bull, and nice heifer calf. E. T. Ad- Progressive Farmers wanted, Gordon Coun- 


ams, Crewe, Va. 





Jersey bull two years, fifty dollars, one 
year, twenty-five. dollars. A, F. Kennedy, 
Greenville, N. C 

SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 

















Hill, Va. 
DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. a 
Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From 


imported stock; five dollars each. W. E, 
Mudgett, Mebane, N, C. ‘ 


For Sale—Tree dogs, ten dollaras and up. 
Fox and Deerhounds, five dollars, eagles 
and Bird dogs, ten dollars. Cottage Hill 
Farm, Boykins, Va. 


HORSES AND PONIES 


Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones; that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies 
use-to drive. On time payments, if desired. 
Address, Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Meat Pigs—Gilts and boars. C. C. Hays, 
Milton, Tenn. 


Wanted—Pure-bred Red Poll calves and 
Duroc-Jersey pigs. Give description and 
price, delivered. Price must be right. LL 
Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs 10 
weks old, $6 each, Holstein bull calf, regis- 


























tered, 2 months old, ontiac family. $50. 
J. 3. Jennings, Marietta, S. C. . 
For Sale—Easy terms, fine Percheron 


Coach, Morgan, and Trotting stallions. Large 
jacks and jennet, would consider trade on 
same. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va, 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bul) calves for sale. Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop, 


et 
| POULTRY AND EGGS 


BUCKEYES 
Buckeyes—Cockerels $2, $3; pullets $1, 
$2. M Mrs. _M. _B. Aderholt, Crouse, N.C 


LEGHORNS 




















For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs, High- 
wood stock purchased direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bargain. Chas. L, Todd, Box 
209, Richmond, Va. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction, Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 





Registered Berkshires—Pigs from large 
sows, including daughters of Masterpiece 
and Premier. Longfellow. Shiped on ap- 
proval at farmer’s prices, W. D, Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


Royalton Bred Berkshires—Fine young 
April boars at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20 each. Registered stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. V. Valentine, Southern Pines, 
North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


10 Weeks Durocs—$6. R. O. Boyd, Ran- 
dolph, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—$3 to $5. So 
will develop into good breeders. Not regis- 

















tered, Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C. 








MINORCAS 
For Sale—Black Minorca cockerels, $1.50 
each, Pullets $2, 


Eggs $1.25 per fifteen, 
Red Clover Dairy, Enoree, 8. C. 


ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


White Orpington ~ Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens—Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 


Light Brahma White Orpington Chickens— 
$1. Belgian hares; Toulouse geese,, $5 
pair, Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Ten. Kellerstrass strain White Orpington 
hens for $12.. Also February hatched cock- 
erels reasonable. Win-Lay Poultry Farm, 
Rocky Mt., N. C. 


























Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutech—Parcel post prepaid, 25c per hun- 
dred; five hundred for $1; thousand for dol- 
lar and half. Farmers Plant Co., Martins 
Point, S. C. 


Frost-proof Solid South and Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- 
where, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
Se Ws Asbury, Lincolnton, N, Cc. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties; - 500 by 
express, seventy-five cents, 1,000 by express, 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1.00 per thousand. 
500 postpaid $1. Prompt and satisfactory 
service guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, 
Albany, Ga, 


Extra Early Jersey, large Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 
per thousand by express, 500 postpaid $1. 
If you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany Ga. 


CLOVER 

















ty Fair Association. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sowsin farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. , Satisfaction or money back, 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you a 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Wanted—Shipments of cream. Good prices 
paid for crcam testing 30 per cent or better. 
Low baggage rates and express rates. Can 
use cream to advantage of a radius of 250 
miles. Write nearest creamery. Asheville 
er Grensboro, N. C. Carolina Creamery Co, 


This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub- 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, we will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 

















Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel, Dur- 


ham Seed House, Durham, 


Bur Clover Seed—Screened, 31 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Abbeville, S. C. The P. Rosenberg 
Warehouse Co., Abbeville, S. C. 


Southern Bur Clover—Screened once, 10 
pounds to bushel. Plenty dirt for inocula- 
tion 80c per bushel, Cothran & Link, Ab- 
beville, Cc: 














PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name. A post card will bring samples and 
prices of illustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. 


SYRUPS 











LESPEDEZA 


Will have limited quantity of new crop 
recleaned lespedeza seed for sale. Write B. 
A. Price, Ethel, La. 


OATS 


For Sale—Good seed Appler oats, 
75c. W. E. Nichols, Vanceboro, N, C. 


Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, $1 
bushel, f. o. b. here. 
Georgia, 











bushel 





per 
F, A. Bush, Richland, 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Syrup—From plan- 
tation to your table. Delicious Ribbon Cane 
syrup now being made daily—has open ket- 
tle flavor. Thick, contains all sugars. Quick 
shipments, full measure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. You can examine syrup at your depot 
before accepting. If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, I will refund your money promptly. 5 
gallons, $2.75; 10 gallons, $5.10; 20 gallons, 
$9.60; 30 gallons, $13.50; 55 gallons, $23.10, 
4c secures sample. Farmer Hamlett’s Plan- 
tation, Oakwood Route, New Orleans,» La, ’ 





For Sale—Choice Appler and Virginia Turf 
oats, : por bushel. Molenburg Farm, West 
End, 


Soiguien Seed Oats—Recleaned, graded, 
pure, sound, Write for sample and price. 
John P, Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


Seed Oats—Genuine Fulghum seed oats for 
$1 per bushel, Bancroft at 75c, f. o. b, Daw- 
son, Ga. Can make prompt shipment. J. A. 
Shields. 


Fulghum Seed Oats—Heavy, sound, from 
field yielding fifty-two bushels per acre. 
One dollar per bushel. J. A. Wyman, Bam- 
burg, 8. C. 














PECANS 
Fine Budded Stuart Pecan Treeés—A. J. 








Holmes, Tallulah, La. 
Pecans—Budded. Best varieties. Peach 
trees 6 cents. Write for catalog. Hartwell 


Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pedigreed Pecan Trees—Grown from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Florida 
Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years. A postal brings beautifully illustra- 
ted free catalog describing our 600-acre Pe- 
ean Nurseries and Orchards. Address The 
G. M.. Bacon Pecan Co., Box C, DeWitt, 
Georgia. 











WHEAT 


Seed Wheat Wanted—We will buy several 
hundred bushels Southern grown.seed wheat, 
any quantity, 50 bushels‘upward. Mail sam- 
ple. Quote price, Rowland & Co., Augusta, 
Georgia. 





Its a Daisy 
Ee 


BI) vonw smrtH.onaw,wo.(oh 






Received my reward knife O. K.. 
It’s better than I expected. It*surely 
is a daisy. No joke about that. The 
words Progressive Farmer on one 
side and my name on the other sets 
it off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 
I could not get another. Many thanks. 
—Wm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
Virginia. 





You can earn one of these splenuia 
knives. Just secure one yearly sub- 
scriber for The Progressive Farmer 
and we will,reward you with one of, 
these splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 

Your own renewal and one of the’ 
knives for $1.50, and Mr. Harrison 
says the knife alone is worth $1.50. 

Earn one or secure one with your 
renewal, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday, October 16, 1915] 
- Time to Live-at Home - 
AFTER all the talk we have heard 

about the inability of Europe to 
use cotton, we find that last year this 
€ountry exported: 8,426,143 bales and 


that the world consumed 14,134,000 
bales. 


Now everybody who handled that 
cotton made money except the farm- 
er—the man who did most of the 
work and’ in many cases did not get 
what it cost him to make it. His ex- 
cuse for raising cotton is that he may 
be enabled to meet his fertilizer and 
grocery bills in the fall. Few farm- 
ers claim to make any money on cot- 
ton, and it is time for some of them 
to. stop working for the fertilizer 
companies. The expense about fer- 
tilizer is the nitrogen in it, and there 
is a fortune in nitrogen in the air 
over every acre of land. An all-wise 
Father has provided a number of 
plants that wiil gatier nitrogen free 
of cost. Why won't the farmers use 
these plants? This sort of farming 
would reduce the fertilizer bills, im- 
prove the soil and cause the bank ac- 
count to grow. 

Then, too, farmers should grow 
their supplies on the farm instead of 
getting them from a grocery store, 
keep some livestock, and have a good 
garden and a few chickens, and they 
would not need to owe a grocery bill. 

P. C. WILLIAMS. 

Orange Co., N. C. 





Warning to South Carolina Farmers: 
Boll Weevil Coming 


O THE Farmers of South Caro- 

lina: I desire to call to your atten- 
tion a matter that, to my mind, is of 
grave concern to every citizen of our 
state. 

The boll weevil has reached the 
Atlanta district, in Georgia. The ag- 
ricultural committee of the board of 
trustees of Clemson College, at a 
meeting held September 29 and 30, 
has considered the alarming aspects 
of this matter, and has taken steps 
to bring this situation to the atten- 
tion of our farmers so that they can 
at once prepare for this disaster 
when it strikes us. The Govern- 
ment maps and reports show that the 
boll weevil has advanced between 90 
and 100 miles towards us this season. 
They have another month or more in 
which to advance still farther in our 
direction. I am not an alarmist, but 
together with the other trustees of 
Clemson College, I do regard the 
situation as so serious that active 
steps should be taken at once in or- 
der to meet this threatened calamity, 
and plans afte now being formulated 
by the Clemson College board looking 
to this end. I will, at a later date, 
give these plans and suggestions to 
the puplic. In the meantime let me 
urge our farmers throughout the 
state to sow wheat, oats, rye, clovers 
and other winter crops, in prepara- 
tion for money crops other than cot- 
ton, to be grown next year. 

I urge our people also to fix their. 
minds on plans for raising hogs, cat- 
tle and other livestock. I urge this 
matter most seriously, and assure 
them that I will advise only what I 
know to be facts. The increased price 
of cotton and the spread of the boll 
weevil, still further reducing the yield 
of cotton, will have a tendency to at- 
tract our farmers to the raising of 
cotton in preference to other crops, 
and to fix their efforts on an increase 
in cotton acreage. This, in my judg- 
ment, will mean disaster. I say it ad- 
visedly. Again, I urge that every- 
thing points to the appearance of the 
boll weevil in South Carolina within 
a much shorter time than previous 
calculations would indicate, and it be- 
hooves us as sensible people to give 
this matter our best thought and to 
prepare for it accordingly. We must 
not regard it as one of those misfor- 
tunes which may or may not come to 
us at a distant future. We believe 
that the boll weevil will soon be here. 

Again, I urge upon our people to 
plant food crops and raise more live- 
stock. I hope that this warning will 


be heeded.—Richard I. Manning; Gov- 
ernor. 





Henley’s: Cows—Handsome Profit on 
- - Milk and Butter 


R. W. W. Henley, who makes 

good money at farming, keeps 
four cows. From these cows he has 
sold 500 pounds of butter since the 
first of the year. He received 30 
cents per pound for this butter, the 
receipts from the sales amounting to 
$150. He sold 900 gallons of butter 
milk at 10 cents per gallon, the total 
of which was $90. The milk and but- 
ter that-Mr. Henley got from these 
four cows in not quite nine months 
sold for $240. If these cows will do 
as well for the next three months as 
they did for the past nine, and the 
present prices hold up, Mr. Henley 
will have sold $320 worth of milk and 
butter from the four cows in twelve 
months. 

This is what we calla fine showing, 
but we have not told it all. Mr. Hen- 
ley broadcasted four acres of land 
with the manure from these cows. He 
feeds his cows on cottonseed meal 
which he got in exchange for cotton 
seed. Three sacks of nitrate of soda 
covered his purchase of commercial 
fertilizer for the year. In addition to 
the lot manure he used cottonseed 
meal and other home-made fertilizers 
on his land. Mr. Henley has not only 
made a handsome profit from his milk 
and butter, but he has made a splen- 
did crop of corn and other things at 
a minimum cost. Keeping cattle and 
engaging in dairying has made this 
possible. Mr. Henley is doing just 
what other farmers in this section 
can do if they will only give the mat- 
ter thought and attention—Sanford 
Express. 





Making and Saving Farm Manures 


el 
(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


ed, they may be !argely preverted by 
simple and entirely economical meas- 
ures. But other losses occur in the 
handling of the manure, which are 
not so apparent to the average farm- 
er. The loss in nitrogen r?zsulting 
from fermenta‘ion and which it is 
practically impossible to entirely 
avoid when manure is stored or piled 
in heaps, either in the open or under 
shelter, although likely to be large, 
is not so apparent. 

When manure is piled in heaps in 
the open, especially when put in small 
heaps in the fields, the loss by nitro- 
gen escaping into the air through fer- 
mentation of the manure is consider- 
able and the loss of labor from extra 
handling is added. When stored un- 
der shelter, if kept very wet, so as to 
keep down the temperature, and 
ground phosphate rock is used liber- 
ally,-the loss will be less; but there 
is no question about the wisdom of 
getting the manure on the land where 
it is desired as soon as made, unless 
it is allowed to accumulate in deep 
stalls to collect the urine, where the 
tramping of the livestock prevents 
fermentation. . 

Manure spread on the land where it 
dries out quickly loses no plant foods 
into the air, and if put on some grow- 
ing crop the roots of the plants take 
up the soluble portions which dis- 
solve out and pass into the soil. Of 
course, bare, rolling lands where both 
the soil and the manure are likely to 
be washed away should not have sta- 
ble manure applied to the surface, 
but otherwise it is not necessary to 
plow the manure into the soil as soon 
as spread upon the land. 

A little planning will aid greatly in 
having some place for putting out the 
manure as made. This not only saves 
labor and plant foods, but also pre- 
vents flies and-other undesirable con- 
ditions. 

When, however, the condition of 
the land, or the small amount of ma- 
nure made, renders it impracticable 
to put out the manure as soon as 
made, it should be kept under shelter, 
tramped or. kept wet to retard fer- 
mentation, and have mixed with it at 


least 50 pounds of ground phosphate 
rock for every ton of manure. 

In am Ohio experiment it was found 
that while a ton of fresh manure gave 
about the same crop increase as a ton 
of well rotted manure, it required 
more than two tons of fresh manure 
to make one ton of rotted manure. 
No further argument should, be nec-_ 
essary to show the wisdom of getting 
the manure on the land as soon as 
practicable after it is made. In short, 
the facts justify considerable effort 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The aimof the Southern farmer 
should be to grow more feed crops, 
especially legumes, and feed as large 
a proportion of the rough forage 
produced on the farm as practicable. 
In the saving of manure the impor- 
tant matters are to prevent loss or 
escape of the liquid, to prevent loss 
by leaching and fermentation, and to 
avoid these losses and the increased 
cost of handling, to get the manure 
on the land as soon as practicable af- 
ter it is made. No set methods will 
do for all. farms, but realizing the 
losses and knowing how they occur, 
and appreciating more fully the value 
of stable manure, every effort should 
be exerted to increase the quantity 
made and prevent the serious loss 
which occurs in that now produced. 





Fall is a beautiful season on the 
farm, with the shocks of corn, cotton: 
picking scenes, the views in tobacco 
and peanut fields, the cane grinding, 
corn-shucking, hunting, etc. We shall 
be glad if our readers will keep us in 
mind and send us photographs of any 
especially attractive -views.: We pay 
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Guilfotd County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


Three Farms for Sale—Near Oak Ridge 
Institute. Donnell Bros. Land Co., Oak 
Ridge, N. C. 


Wanted—To hear direct from ewner of 
farm or unimproved land for sale. 0O. 
Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


South Alabama Farm for Sale—Descrip- 
tion and price on request. F. L, Riley, mer- 
chant, Evergreen, Ala, 


Farm in Eastern Virginia for Rent—Equip- 
ded and stocked. H. F. Galpin, 61 Harrison 
St., East Orange, N. J. 


I am offering at bargain, easy terms, well 
improved and located plantation. .Write G, 
L, Marshall, Pittsview, Ala, 


Wanted—Good Farm—Well located; pos- 
session next spring. Give price and descrip- 
tion. J. Jewell, Box 754, Chicago. 


For Sale—5 farms, all sizes, can’t look 
after them all. Berries, tobacco and cot- 
ton raised. Write A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina, 


























No Better Section in North Carolina for 
climate, health and opportunity. Farm and 
orchard lands, Town property. B. W. Rog- 
ers, Mt. Airy, N. C, 





For Sale Cheap — Several. Good Tobacco 
and Cotton Farms—From 1,000 acres down. 
Also one good grain farm, For description, 
write, A. B. Currin, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Fine Proposition for Farmer who wants 
half interest and working of good farm 
near Blacksburg, S. C. Unusual terms to 
right man who will act quickly, J. P. 
Lucas, Charlotte, N. C, 


Farms for Sale in Gordon County—15 to 
600 acres, many level, all part level. Soil 
has natural lime and potash; too far north 
for boll weevil. Section grows cottén with 
the best; naturally adapted to grain, grasses 
and stock raising. Let me show you some 
bargains. T. M. Boaz, Calhoun, Ga., Box 38. 


For Sale—Fine Virginia Farm of 238 
Acres—3% miles from railroad station. Es- 
pecially suited to raising grain, grass, fruit, 
and stock. Price, $5,500. Also have a num- 
ber of other nice farms on hand. ‘Write to- 











for photographs as well as for con- 
tributed articles. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has continued strong and 

prices have again attained a higher level. 
Yet there are more indications of wavering 
and hesitation as though the speculation has 
about run its course, for the time being at 
least. New York futures went to 13 cents 
for December, and above 13% for the distant 
deliveries, 
with some show of caution. The demand 
has not been very urgent for account of 
either foreign or domestic spinners. 


feeling in the exchange situation, while the 


domestic spinner is as usual disposed to 
look for lower prices later on, and has 


bought but sparingly. 


The official Government reports fully con- 
firm the accounts of a falling off in the 
crop promise, and the trade is now generally 
This, with 
the surplus carried over from the last crop 
will be quite enough for the world’s require- 
ments, but it puts the situation well within 
good _ prices 
throughout the season, with a strong possi- 
bility of considerably higher prices later on, 
But up to the present, the advance has been 
almost entirely speculative in origin, and 
therefore violent reactions must be expected, 
Those who are 

n afford to 
wait for an indefinite time might be paid 
handsomely some time in the future, but the 
waiting might be a long one, and the at- 
tendant expense would go far towards eat- 
Conservative 
people, those who urged the holding of cot- 
ton during the low level of the early season, 
are now advising a prudent rate of selling 
on these strong spots, Many who would re- 
fuse to sell at 12% cents would weaken if 


around the 11,000,000-bale basis. 


control, and should assure 


sometimes very suddenly. 
quite independent and who 


ing up the additional profit. 


the market should react a cent or so. 
W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 





Prices of cotton, corn, oats, Irish potatoes, 
and apples in the markets of North Carolina 
for the week ending Saturday, October 2, 
as reported to the Division of Markets, North 


Carolina Experiment Station: 


The spot markets have followed 


Foreign 
buyers have been waiting for a more settled 





day for full particulars and catalog. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. - 


12 to 15 Acres of Land in the Corporate 
Limits of Sanford—An ideal place for a nice 
dairy or creamery. City water and lights 
runs through it; house and barn and creek 
on place. Would go in with a good dairy- 
man and run a dairy. Prite $3,000, % cash, 
balance to suit the purchaser. W. H. Gurley, 
Sanford, N. C. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


Rare Opportunity for Responsible Man— 
Splendid, rich, improved farm of 85 culti- 
vated acres, included in 1,500-acre timber 
tract, 36 miles northwest Savannah, Ga, 
Farm on high land, all wire fenced. Two 
creeks insure excellent drainage. Much 
black bottom in timber. Substantial house, 
two barns, sheds, cribs, etc. Seven tenant 
houses, two mules, 25 cattle, hogs, wagoris, 
farm machinery, etc. Soil rich—fine hog and 
cattle range. When cleared entire acreage 
adapted to cotton, corn, forage, vegetables. 
Bplendid tobacco land. Timber reliably es- 
timated 8 million feet virgin long and short 
leaf pine, oak, cypress, poplar, ash, hickory. 
Long leaf stand occupies about 1,000 acres, 
Will supply 6 crops turpentine boxes, Timber 
compact, lies well, easily worked, Property 
located four miles from Central of Georgia 
Railway and half mile from the Midland 
Railway. Bona fide value. For sale by 
owner, Correspondence invited. Address, 
G. E. Mattison, General Manager, Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark, 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


Cabbage Plants for Winter and Spring 
Heading—Varieties: Early Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession, Louisiana Wakefield, and Charleston 
Wakefield. Prices: 500 by parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express, 1,000, $1.25; 3,000 to 
5,000, $1 per thousand. Write for our de- 
scriptive catalog and order blank. Bellmont 
Seed and Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 




















MARS SHUCKING 
CORN SHELLER 
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Little Robert—Ma, was Robinson Crusoe 
Why? 
Little Robert—Well, here it reads that after 
he had finished his day’s work he sat down 


an acrobat. Mother—I don’t know. 


on his chest.—Judge. 


gether; or 
$2.00 for a clab of three yearly sub- 
in together—a sa 



























BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING dy SUBSCRIPTIONS MA 
ENTERED IND-CL. 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1 


Y BE ADDRESSED 
SS MATTER AT — POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, A club of ‘three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. 
antee in second issue of each month, 


See terms of guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florids should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us’on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 

should be mailed us: 

Subject—How to Learn More About Farm- 
ing: Through (1) Farm Papers; (2) 
Books; (3) Bulletins; (4) Institutes; (5) 


Demonstrations. Mail articles by Octo- 
ber 20, 


Subject—How I Made My Best Crop This 
Year. Mail Articles by October 27. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 

“Diversification Contest,” 
Progressive Farmer. 








WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





in October about spraying fruit, 
is saved until it is most seasonable. 
will permit. 

immediate publication, 


We receive, 





B HEARTILY solicit articles fur publication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 
But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely, 
or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
n And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


For example, if a man writes 











Took Me 4/ Years 
Vf) Perfect This 


f Mr. 
signing and oper build: ng 


tevery Di d Trequirc- 
style, ae long wear, and 


n in a buggy or 
XY See Your Dealer For] The Ames 


om it heh: he hasn't the 2 the ‘Ames Wi write ws us for cata 
and a of dealer who has. 


The F. A. Ames Company, 
102 ines bide. Roan fy. 
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Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,”” % 
By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 


“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, May not mis- 
take its meaning. 

**Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition te under- 
take some coiperative movement for the 
goed of the community in which he 
lives.” 


Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
binding, price .—————___—__—__. $1.50 


With The Progressive Farmer one 
year 


Or sent as a reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have aiready 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 














NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FR big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted, 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashvilie, Tenn. 





GOOSE FEATHERS, feather beds, pillows and cushions 
made to order, direct from factory. Write for Catalog. 
Sanitary Bedding Company, Dept. 708, Charlotte, M. C. 


WANTED—Peas, Soja beans, Cane seed, Pea- 
ag and ax Send sample and quote best 
i it, W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 








Even a little acorn refuses to re- 

main buried, Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 
grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 
Consider the acorn, and follow its 


thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
The best business fertilizer is 


Good Advertising. 
The Progressive 











If you have neighbors who do not read | 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names | 


and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 





| under the 








| has ruled, 


We Must Have the Federal Ware- 
house Bill 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


be issued. Here again the big idea is 
that the receipt in all states, in all 
places and under all circumstances, 
will be uniform. The face of the re- 
ceipt issuing from a warehouse in my 
state under the Federal system will 
show the same thing (except «° course 
the difference in grade and weight) as 
will a receipt issuing from a ware- 
house in Texas. The banker in Tex- 
as will know that the South Carolina 
receipt has been issued from a ware- 
house operated and protected in ex- 
actly the same manner in which the 
warehouse in his own community is 
operated and protected. He will know 
that the same care and competency 
in grading and weighing have been 


| exercised in the case of both receipts 


and that the penetrating eye of the 
strong Federal Government has been 
at all times upon the officials respon- 
sible for the correctness of the facts 
stated upon the face of the receipts. 
The banker in New York will know 
the same thing, and the very uniform- 
ity of the receipt will add.immensely 
to its negotiability and its value as 
collateral for credit. 

Third, inasmuch as the measure 
proposes that the weight and grade 
of cotton or other agricultural pro- 


| duct specified in the receipt shall be 
| determined by weighers and graders 
| holding licenses from the Secretary 
| of Agriculture as to their honesty and 


care of The | CO™petency, it will be seen that the 


third thing to be accomplished is that 
terms of this measure com- 
petency and honesty in the weighing 


|and grading of his cotton will be as- 
|sured the farmer. 
| system of marketing cotton compe- 


To put into our 


tent and disinterested graders and 
weighers is a matter of extreme mo- 
ment to the producer, for no one fa- 
miliar with the present system will 
deny that the producer is made at all 
times the burdenbearer both of the 
cupidity of the competent but dishon- 
est grader and of the ignorance of 
the incompetent though honest grad- 
er, who must undergrade to protect 
himself against his own incompe- 
tency. I would not dare to undertake 
to estimate the loss which the cotton 
farmer suffers each year because of 
our system of interested grading of 
cotton, and yet I believe she loss is 
beyond measure. 


Agricultural Collateral Will-Be as 
Safe as Commercial Collateral Now 


HE fact that the weight and grade 

had been determined by men 
whose competency and integrity were 
vouched for by the Department of 
Agriculture and who were under the 
constant scrutiny of inspectors of 
that Department would be most im- 
pressive in the banking and invest- 
ment world. It would strengthen the 
receipt beyond peradventure and give 
it a credit value which it could not 
possibly have as issuing either from 
a privately controlled warehouse 
with private weighers and graders or 
even from state-appointed and con- 
trolled weighers and graders, The 
warehouse receipt to attain its fullest 
strength as collateral for credit and 
its highest negotiability must be such 
a receipt as is of undoubted integrity 
and of uniform character. When as- 
surances can be guaranteed as to this, 
the fourth object sought to be attain- 
ed by the bill will be accomplished 
and that fourth object is that the 
products of the farm shall be brought 
into the most intimate contact with 
those who have credit to extend. The 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board 
very properly I am sure, 
that farm notes secured by proper 
warehouse receipts. are rediscounta- 
ble though the system has been: of 
immense value to the producer dur- 


| ing this cotton season, and will prove 
|more and more so as understanding 


of the matter advances. 


But it will be observed that \the 


-farm note must be secured by a prep- 


er warehouse receipt. In other words, 
the Reserve Board wisely insists that 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


agricultural products, cotton included, 
shall put themselves in position to be 


a basis of credit before credit will . 


be extended under the system. It 
follows that the stronger the credit 
position of agricultural product, the 
more easy it will be to obtain money 
upon such products. The essential 
thought in the Federal warehouse 
bill is to put agricultural products in 
the best possible position for secur- 
ing easily loans at the lowest rate of 
interest and this we believe is accom- 
plished best when the operation of 
the system making the contact be- 
tween borrower and lender is most 
strongly and adequately supervised. 


The Farmer for the First Time Will 
Control His Product 


HE final object sought, and a final 
climax of the benefits accruing to 

the producer, is that with adequate 
credit facilities, with the power to 
berrow money upon his products to 
enable him te meet his most pressing 
obligations, the control of his pro- 
ducts for the first time will pass into 
the hands of the farmer. Unfortun- 
ately because of the lack of holding 
power upon the part of the farmer, 
due to the lack of any system of mar- 
keting and financing which makes 
available to him the credit value of 
his products, the usual title holder of 
most of our farm products is the 
banker, the lien merchant, or the 
commission man and not the man 
whose labor brings forth the product. 
A system of Governmentally licens- 
ed warehouses protected by ample 
bond, under Government inspection 
and supervision, issuing uniform 
warehouse receipts, the weights and 
grades of the products specified there- 
in having been determined by Gov- 
ernmentally licensed and disinterest- 
ed graders and weighers, will furnish 
to the farmer a sufficiency of credit 


to enable him to market his products . 


gradually as the demand for them is 
strongest and the price highest; and 
to my mind this is the ideal toward 
which we must work. 





Progress in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia 


REAT progress has been made 
this year in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty under farm demonstrator C. G., 
Burr. Production has increased so 
much that the distribution and mar- 
keting problem is much in evidence. 
The work of the boys’ club started 
the men going, and many farmers have 
adopted modern methods on five and 
ten-acre plots. These men have 
yields 300 per cent in excess of the 
county average of last year. A pure- 
bred seed corn association is being 
formed, efforts being united on 
Casey’s pure-bred. In 1913 there 
were about 25 acres of alfalfa; in 
1914 this was increased to about 100 
acres. This yéar there are over 300 
acres in alfalfa. T. B. Hix, of Pros- 
pect, has 40 acres. Fred Herzig cut 
13 tons from two and one-half acres. 
There is a large acreage of peas, rye, 
crimson clover, and other soil-im- 
provers. T. K. Underwood has in- 
vented a clover seed picker and many 
are being used, farmers saving their 
own seed and having some also for 
market. 
Efforts were made to improve the 
cattle and hogs, but so far only poul- 
try has Asm successfully handled. 
Merchants of Farmville and V. Vai- 
den, banker, funished 4,000 pure-bred 
eggs and provided for the marketing 
of eggs and poultry. This has been 
a very successful venture, and now a 
customers’ hatchery and fattening 
plant is being established. On Octo- 
ber 20-21 there is to be a great 
county fair and demonstration, liber- 
ally financed by the Farmville Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, and the -chief 
attraction, 
be a large parade of farm products to 
show what codperation can accom- 
plish. Dairy farming is increasing, 
and a pure-bred cattle association is 
in process of formation. The use of 
lime is becoming general, and all to- 
gether Prince Edward is progressing 
rapidly. W. 


next to the poultry, will- 
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Saturday, October 16, 1915] 





|‘OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


JONAS’ EXPERIENCES IN THE 
LIVESTOCK BUSINESS 








(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


AST fall I decided to make an in- | 


vestment. I had five dollars in 


the bank drawing 4 per cent interest. | 


My father was buying some calves 
and I decided to buy one too. 


terest. 


which I paid my $5. 

It had already been taught to eat 
cottonseed meal, and so I fed it on 
cottonseed meal and wheat bran until 
it was old enough to eat peavines, 
when I added as much of that to its 
ration as it would eat. After it was 
four months old, I fed it on peavines 
alone. These feeds did not cost me 
anything as we had raised them all 
and the calf ate but a small amount 

At six months of age I was offered 
$10 for it, but refused to take it. Now 
you will see that this was doubling 
my money in six months. The inter- 

est on $5 in the bank for six months 
» would be 10 cents This was a raise 
from 4 per cent interest per annum 
to 100 per cent in six months. This 


calf is now in good clover pasture | 


growing and fattening rapidly—grow- 


ing into money and enriching the | 


soil, and costing nothing for atten- 
tion. What I get for it, if I sell it this 
- fall, will be almost clear profit. 

All who have had much to do with 
calves probably know how much 
trouble it is to get’ them to drink. We 
are raising a calf now that we wanted 
to wean from the cow when it was a 
month old, because it was cutting the 
cow’s teats with its teeth, but still 
“wished to give it milk. Now when I 
first tried to get it to drink, it didn’t 
see anything that looked like a cow 
in me and of course wouldn’t drink 
sthe milk I was offering it but kept 
ooking for some projection that it 
could pull on. Then I got an idea. (I 
‘was givingthe milkina gourd.) Ijust 

tinched a little hole in the end of the 
handle of this gourd large enough for 
the milk to go through and thrust the 
end into its mouth. It wasn’t but a day 

so before it knew what that gourd 
handle meant, and if I would but stick 
“it through a crack in the stall, it 
would grab it with as much eagerness 
‘as if it were the teat of the cow. I 
pour boiling hot water in the gourd 
before using to sterilize it. I not only 
ave it milk in the gotrd but water 
also. It now will drink them both 
without any trouble. JONAS. 

Calahalu, N. C. 





Wouldn’t You Like to Go to This 
School? 


FYUR school has two rooms and em- 
ploys two teachers. They teach 
about 75 pupils from the first to the 
Minth grade. We have a basketball 
team, and the smaller children play 
Croquet. We also have a literary so- 
ciety that meets every Saturday night 
until people get too busy with their 
farm work, then leave off. Our school 
has a library of two or three hundred 
Books, such as Robinson Crusoe, Swiss 

© Family Robinson, Black Beauty and 
» Lives of Great Men. Our school 
E badges are red and’ gold.. I am just 
10 years old and am in the fifth grade. 

BEATRICE BRIDGES. 
Goodlett, Texas. 





How I Earn Money and Spend It 


ie January I began selling newspa- 
pers and have kept it up ever since, 
as it pays well. I sold the Saturday 
» Evening Post, Sunday American and 
Atlanta Georgian. I haven’t anything 
to do but to collect and get new sub- 
Scribers as the papers come through 
the mail to my subscribers. In Janu- 
ary next I will have a free pass to 
Atlanta and back and all of my board, 
theatre and railroad expenses paid by 





T be- | 
lieved that if I invested my money in | 
a calf, I could get a higher rate of in- 

This I did by buying a six- | 
weeks-old, grade Jersey male calf for | 
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Some Territory Open for Agents 
We have a profitable proposition for agents. 
If you are in a position to sell telephones 
in your locality, write our nearest house, 


Atlanta 
Richmond 


New Orleans 





EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


“ 
Get a telephone, and your farm will be in instant touch with the ‘, 
town. A hurry call for the doctor, a quick-needed order to the store, ‘. 
daily quotations from the commission man—all carried direct by the | 
long arm of the telephone, as though there were no miles between. 
Yes, you can have a telephone and it won’t cost much! ‘Write to us 
and we'll tell you how to geta 


Se Electri 
Rural Telephone 
And we'll tell you how to get your neighbors to help put up the wires to 
town. Just cut off the coupon above, paste it on a postcard, fill in your 


name and address and mail to our house in the city nearest you. We'll 
send full details by return mail. 


‘WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Dallas 


Cincinnati Kansas City 
St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 











The Atlanta Georgian 
American Company 

I sell strawberries, pick cotton, etc. 
I began putting money in the bank 
and put some in every week-or two. 

I have told how I earn my money 
and I will now tell how I spend it. 
During schooi I pay my school ex- 
penses besides paying for my clothing 
and other necessities. I am putting 
my money in the bank so that when I 
finish school here I will have some 
money to heip carry me through col- 
lege. MOSES M. COLEMAN, 

Lyons, Ga. 


and Sunday 





Learning to Gook 


Same going to tell you about our 
cooking class. Mrs. R. W. Orr is 
our teacher. Every Thursday at 10 
o’clock we go up to her house and she 
teaches us for two hours. We have 
learned to make good bread, roasts, 
cakes, puddings, muffins, candies and 
s6 on. Last year I belonged to the 
tomato club, and I got two prizes— 
a handbag for second highest yield 
and a dictionary for second best com- 
position. I am in the sixth grade and 
am twelve years old. 
SARA SCROGGS. 
Statesville, N. C. 





OFF TO THE STATE FAIR 


AKE the boys hurry the hitchin’ Pa, 
The sorrel horse an’ the old gray mare, 

Gotta gét a hustle on, anh’ beat it, Pa, 

Over to the city to the big State Fevir! 
Lucy an’ Henry an’ little Jack, 
“Lard in their hair, an’ ears pinned back'” 
You in your swallertail, me in my gown, 
Goin’ to see the sights of the great big town! 


"Member Mis’ Smith at the Corners” Pa, 
Won a prize at the Fair last year? 
’Spose I'll be lucky like she was, Pa? 
Made the best cake ever baked 
here! 
I like to look at the apples there 
An’ a things they exhibit at the big State 
“air, 
Punkins an’ pies an’ cannin’ too, 
An’ embroidered things like I sometifes do! 


*round 


We'll see the aeroplane flying, Pa, 

And them tractor things of Henry Ford’s— 
Old Bill Jenkins seen one, Pa, 
That feller that works whére the 

boards, 

There'll be quilts and things to interest me, 

An’ hogs an’ cattle for you to see— 

Here come the horses! Hurry there! 

Giddap! We're off to the big State Fair! 
—ANNE CAMPBELL, in Gleaner, 


teacher 





GIRLS WITH THE.STAYING 
QUALITIES 


Miss Brooks reports August 16 the follow- 
ing cans packed: Tomatoes, 2,000 cans; 
beans, 1,700 cans; kraut, 200 cans, and 
peaches, 80 cans. On Tuesday, August 17 
the R. No. 1 Club packed about 275 cans of 
tomatoes. One girl in the White Hill Club 
went to services at Center Church in the 
day and stayed up until 2 o’clock that night 
canning tomatoes. Club girls have the stay- 
ing qualities.—Sanford Express. 
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BABY CHICKS ARE PROFITABLE 
Ts is the season of the year when the 

breeders of pure-bred poultry should be 
preparing for the spring trade. 

We look for an unprecedented demand for 
good poultry this spring. 

Look to your 
start fighting 


incubators and _ brooders, 
make the hens comforta- 
ble and be ready in time to meet the rush, 

There is a good profit in selling baby 
chicks but plans must be made far in ad- 
vance, 

Advertising should be started long before 
the hatching season and orders booked in 
advance for baby chicks. In this way, there 
will be no delay to the chicks and they can 
be shipped es soon as dry. 


rats, 


If I can help any of our readers along this 
line of work, let me know. 





ROBBED HIS HEN HOUSE 


HEY say that hawks, minks, rats, etc., are 

hard on a man’s poultry, but a little ad- 
vertisement in this paper beats all these 
“varmints’ combined. Mr. W. W. Shay, of 
Cruso, N..C., writes us under date of Sep- 
tember 30th: 

“Please stop chicken ad. 
we are shipping 
Twenty-three go 


all sold out and 
the wagon load, 
tomorrow, but they will 
last for a while yet. “You sure move them,” 

Mr. Shay's letter is not much different 
from many that we get except that he has a 
splendid letter-head bearing a picture of his 
little girl riding a big hog. 

Mr. Shay has, too, adopted a good slogan, 
namely: “A pig from Shay’s is a pig that 
pays.” 

He's wide-awake, 


pigs by 


all right. 





SAVE THE LIQUID MANURE 
ie IS a well-known fact that liquid manure 
is the most valuable of all. Millions of 
dollars are annually wasted by not preserv- 
ing it. 

In building your new dairy barns and sta- 
bles, be sure to construct concrete gutters 
that will catch and conduct this valuable 
fertilizer to a tank beneath the floor level. 
It will pay for the expense many times over. 

The cement manufacturers 
send you literature and plans, Address The 
Concrete Educational Bureau, Dept., A, At- 
lanta, Ga., and ask them to help you. 


will gladly 





BIG BEN’S WISDOM 
T WAS Benjamin Franklin, I believe, who 
said that “he who would thrive must the 
white sparrow see’? and this particular spar- 
row could only be seen at dawn. 
This must the The 
Clock named great 
“Big 
The 


be reason 


their 


Western 


Company clock 


Ben.” 


man who can roll over and go back 


to sleep when “Big Ben’’ is on duty is eith- 
er deaf or hopelessly lazy. 

Cold mornings will soon be here and the 
temptation to snuggle under cover will be 
great. Better hire “Big Ben.’’ 





WHO IS THE WINNER? 
E ARE getting letters asking us who 
won the prizes in the contest recently 
announced in our paper. 

Give us time, folks. We got hundreds and 
hundreds of answers and it is some job to 
compile all the data and decide who won. 

Be patient and we will let you know as 
soon as possible for we are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the generous help our readers gave 
us and will, as promised, remember all who 
tried to win.. 





WRITE THE NURSERYMEN NOW 


7 is the season when those of you who 
are going to have more and better fruit 
next year should be getting ready. 

The nurserymen advertising in our paper 
are the “tried and true’ kind. Ask :hem for 
their catalogs. They contain much help- 
ful advice and information, 





USE A GRAIN DRILL 


FALL sown oats, grain and clover yield 

better than that sown in spring. A grain 
drill wfll pay for itself in a single season in 
increased yields. Ask the grain drill man- 
ufacturers for eatalogs or see your mer- 
chant, All of the good ones are advertised 
in our paper now. 





MAKE FEED FROM WASTE 
ROUGHAGE 


HE Appleton Manufacturing Company is 

advertising their husker and shredder 
with us now. This is a splendid machine 
and will soon pay for itself. 

Mixed with black molasses, 
stalks make a splendid winter feed, 


shredded 





WATCH THE. SALES 


WITHIN the next few months there will 
be many sales of pure+bred horses, cat- 

tle and swine in the South. 
Watch our breeder’s columns closely and if 
you can’t attend sales 
and make 


in person, get 
your bids by mail. 
to attend sales in person, however. 


cata- 
It’s 


logs 


better 





1S YOUR DISK HARROW BUSY? 


VERY farm should have 

Probably no one 
a greater profit. 
now and the 
our paper, 


a disk . harrow. 
implement will 
The time to use 
kinds to use 


render 
yours is 


are advertised in 





GetThis Extra Cro 


———<=——— If You Dont Use Manure 
Mi on Your Farm 


ih \ You Are Wastinc 
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<Gh : Y © your southern soil hold 
\ = moisture. Humus will increase 
Put Humus ) =f your crops one-fifth. You can get the 
valuable product only from manure. 


If you are destroying it you are throwing away one-fifth 
of your crop. 


Spreading manure with a fork will not do. It is hard, slow work. Besides, the fork 
method doesn’t cover the ground evenly, and since manure properties don’t spread the 
bare spots receive no more nourishment than if there was no manure on the field at all. Further, manure put on 


with a fork is lumpy, and does not release its properties as readily as when it is thoroughly broken up with a 
spreader. 


Manure put on with a New Idea Spreader stays put. The ground is covered as thoroughly as though it 
were sown, with no more labor than simply driving over the field—and the rain washes the fertilizing values down 
into the soil where they will do the most good. Straw or corn stover can also be used, as the New Idea will 

handle it as easily as it does manure. 


In Your Soil = 


You feed your stock regularly because 

you know you must. Your soil also requires 

te regular feeding with manure just as much, 

Sat ones 2 : ge and the easiest, most efficient way to do this 
Registered & , jJ2| is with the New Idea Manure 


manure spreader. Made by spreader specialists with sixteen years ex- Spreader. 


perience. Rightasatrivet from end to end and absolutely guaranteed. 


The New Idea has original patented features that are not found on any 
other spreader. It’s built low down for easy loading, 43 inches to top, yet has 
17 inches clearance under conveyor. Our perfect conveyor and macerating 
mechanism enables you to load this spreader high while the light draft makes 
it an easy load for two horses. 


The double cylinder and revolving distributor pulverize every particle 
of the manure. The New Idea pulverizes and spreads a load in 3 minutes, 
spreading 7 feet wide and covering three cornrowsatonce. Ournew un- 
breakable steel distributor, the greatest single feature ever putomaspread 


er, fs fully protected by patents and can be had only on the New Idea. 
A Chain-Driven Gearless Spreader y 
No gears to strip, break or freeze. The New Idea Spreader me- 
chanism is driven by strong chain operating direct from a sprocket 7 hey; 
on the rear wheel. You get all the power. of, aly 
The Axle Feed isa big feature. The rear axle turns with the Mg U 
wheel when going forward and remains stationery when backing. and}, 
The sprocket wheel on one‘end drives the cylinders and a set of Ut; ‘ 
cams on the other end operates the feed. Our endless chain con- | lize | 
veyor permits a perfect feed and enables us to guarantee this fi t 
spreader against choking when operated according to directions. 
More Big New Idea Features—Body built 
like a yenen bed—solid bottom with heavy cross pieces sup- 
pected by the full width of the sides. Steel frame stron ly 
raced. Bearings bolted to steel sills prevent strain on side. 


Braces at the rear end prevent spreading of bed and cramp- Ay, 
ing of bearings. . opti . Cw 


Wide wheels insure ample traction power in any soil. 
The wheels track thus preventing undue cutting of soil. 


de 
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“Helping Mother Nature”—We have prepared a special book azi First St, Coldwater, @. 


which should be in your hands. It will make you a better farmer. This. Me cating me 00 oa 
book tells you all about when, how and why to use manure. A careful reading of | 7 PBs prea book “Help 
this book will show you how to make money. Ask Your Dealer for a copy and free demon- ing Mother Nature,” postpaid, free of 
stration of the New Idea. If there is no dealer send the coupon and we'll send you a free copy ceeis 
together with literature illustrating and describing the New Idea Spreader. 


New Idea Spreader Co., 
471 First St, “Spreader Specialists” Coldwater, 0. 
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